























Al Million Americans 
Pay Hospital and Doctor Bills * 


BLUE CROSS IS STILL THE BEST BUY 

















because . . . Only Blue Cross provides service when you need it—not just a cash 
allowance after recovery 


because . . . Only Blue Cross gives you SO MUCH for so little 

because . . . All Blue Cross Services are PAID IN FULL 

because . . . Once a Blue Cross Subscriber ALWAYS a Subscriber 
because . . . You don’t lose your Blue Cross when you leave your group 


because . . . You can keep your Blue Cross after you retire 















VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 






IN DANVILLE... IN NEWPORT NEWS... IN ROANOKE... as IN STAUNTON... 
Pythian Building 125 26th St., Rooms 206-7 Colonial-American Bank Building May Building, Court Place 
IN LYNCHBURG... IN NORFOLK... IN EASTERN SHORE .. IN WINCHESTER ... 


People's National Bank Building 269 Boush Street Nassawadox 104 N. Braddock Street 


IN RICHMOND... 
207 E. Franklin Street 


* $547 Million in 1950 
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STEEL MOVABLE CHAIR 
DESKS 


(THREE SIZES) 


a. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
WOOD TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


WOOD CHAIRS, 12”, 14”, 18” 
HIGH 


OFFICE CHAIRS 

DRAFTING TABLES 

DRAWING BOARDS 

CHALKBOARD (Green or Black) 

CHALK, ERASERS, PENCIL 
SHARPENERS, AND MANY 
OTHER ITEMS. 





NOW IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





IN THE FINAL PRE-SCHOOL RUSH YOU MAY FIND 
OVERLOOKED ITEMS NOT ORDERED IN ADVANCE — 
AND YOU MAY NEED THEM NOW — MANY OF THESE 
ITEMS MAY BE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
MENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE. CHECK THE ABOVE 
LIST FOR YOUR NEEDS. 





WRITE OR CALL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION | 


SHlowers School Cquipment Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
SCHOOL, CHURCH and PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


PHONE: Richmond 7-4035 
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PRACTICAL WORKBOOKS IN ENGLISH 








First Steps in English Bailey For Grade One or Grade Two 


Actually a textbook in workbook form, this language-readiness book initiates pupils into an aware- 
ness of language concepts. The lessons are arranged in such a way that they may be used either 
by a group working under teacher guidance or by an individual pupil or a group working alcne. 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 


Snglish 


English Workbooks, Grades 3-8 


Stoddard, Bailey, McPherson 


wglish 
English Workbook, First Course 
English Workbook, Second Course 














Teacher's Keys <7 
= Teacher’s Keys 

Designed to relieve teachers of lesson-planning and lesson- 

checking, these workbooks offer both instruction and drill. A well-balanced language program is presented in these work- 
Therefore, they require very little teacher-assistance. They books. They include drill work in a variety of skills such as 
help the child to learn step by step—one language concept letter writing, narration, grammar, and usage. In the chap- 
at a time—and they never give him a chance to forget what ters concerned with oral and written composition skills, the 
he has learned. Each workbook presents the concepts over approach to grammar is functional. In the second part of the 
and over, using many different kinds of exercises, puzzles, workbooks, a technical approach is made to grammar. Func- 
games, and stories to keep the pupil’s interest at high pitch. tional grammar exercises are keyed with the technical exercises. 


300 Pike Street AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














For the Start of Your New Session 


ALLYN and BACON'S . 
NEW SERIES of PRIMARY WORKBOOKS 





Fershing’s Introductory Arithmetic Workbooks Thompson's Phonics Workbook Series 
Happy Times With Numbers Happy Times With Sounds 
For Grade 1 Net Price Net Price 
Book I, Arithmetic Readiness, First Semester_. $.48 For Grade 1 Book I $ .60 
Book II, Second Semester 48 For Grade 2. Book II .60 


For Grade 2 


Book III For Grade 3 Book III .60 
Prepares for and leads up to any sound arithmetic Supports any primary reading series—Material —- 
text—Carefully graded—No pupil-reading till Book tial to the mastery of spelling—Prevents later need for 
II—Unique in number and quality of teaching devices. “remedial reading”. 

*Free Teacher's Hardbooks *Free Teacher's Hardbooks 
*Free with class orders. 


For Details on this NEW and POPULAR SERIES of Primary Workbooks 
Contact our Virginia Representatives 


W. Carl Whitlock Russell B. Hay 
3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville, Va. 3911 Newport St., Richmond 27, Va. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, iate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 














Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 









Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 














Architee 


Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annuzl cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 





jural Concrete 


fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . 
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. » through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Teachers like our prompt service 
from large warehouse stocks. But 














perhaps the leading reason they 
come to us, year after year, lies in 
the helpful attitude of our friendly, 
experienced staff. Make us your 
headquarters for all that’s newest 
and best in school furniture and 


supplies. Your copy of our big free 
catalog is ready now. 





School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 


>? Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 





No desk has ever won teachers’ praise so fast 
as the American Universal “Ten-Twenty” 







Wherever the new ““Ten-Twenty” is installed, teachers are 






quick to recognize its exclusive advantages. They find it 






easier to teach children when eye-strain and body tensions 







are reduced by the 3-position desk-top (20°, 10°, or level) 






and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. They are 







enthusiastic, too, about the 45° swivel either way, which 







lessens body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 






ences, while making ingress and egress so easy. 








EDUCATION MOLDS 
Our Fuluee 






FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi- 


nated Classroom” and “The Case for /) ; j) 
the ‘Ten-Twenty’’’—two authoritative \ y ‘ 


works on the modern schoolroom. 
















SETTER SCHOOLS BUND 
A STRONGER AmmemiCAa 














J. H. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
American Folding Chairs Exclusive Distributor for } 


New improved design, best for every YY © 
folding-chair purpose. Formed plywood SVCMCUM2 
seat; also with imitation leather uphol- / 


stering on seat. Durable, safe, comfort- 
able, convenient. Long-life replaceable 
rubber shoes. Over 8 million in use! 
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RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 
and 


“A Singing School” 


RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 





A basic record library for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary 
music selected and organized for teachers by 
leading authorities in the field of educational 
music. 


The library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, | 


on 45 rpm. 


FROM THE TOP FILE 


Dear Sir: 
| I wish to thank you and your staff 
‘for your placement service. It was 
instrumental in my obtaining a satis- 
factory teaching position for the com- 
ing year. 

John B. Major, Victoria 


370 compositions, recorded on non-breakable | 


45-rpm as well as 78-rpm records. All albums 


are available separately. A complete set of | 


teaching notes provides suggestions for use of 
each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; 
Singing Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christ- 
mas Songs; Indian Music. Now used in thou- 
sands of schools, in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of 
**A Singing School’’ 





Ten albums, available separately, of RCA 
Victor Records have been recorded from 
material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 
published by C. G. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the 
superior 45-rpm records as well as the con- 
ventional 78-rpm. They provide a complete 
basic program of Music Education and Edu- 
cation through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. 
(Grades 7 and 8 in October.) Also available 
are two albums for combined grades. Send 
for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133-B eA) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


ey er 


Please send me additional information on 
0 RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools, and [) *‘A Singing School.” 


Name 





School 





Street. 
City State 
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| Dear Mr. Williams: 

I acknowledge receipt of the ma- 
terial concerning the VEA which is 
being furnished to candidates for the 
\Legislature of this year. | am very 
glad to have this information to add 
to my file. 

John A. K. Donovan, Falls Church 

Candidate for Virginia Legislature 


Dear Bob: 

Here come your long awaited forms. 
In exchange please send me one of 
the packets for local presidents. Fur- 
ther, could you 130 of 
those little booklets on retirement— 
“Pamphlet of Information on the Vir- 
ginia Retirement Act”? 

Morris F. Epps, Martinsville 


send us 


Sirs: 

We note in a recent 
Trustees Newsletter that copies of 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL BOARDS are 
available. If you can spare a copy, 
the Texas Association of School Boards 
would like to make use of it in com- 
piling a similar manual for Texas 
board members. 


issue of the 


Sam M. Gibbs, 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Bob: 

I read with much interest your bul- 
letin entitled “Looking Toward the 
|1952 Session of the Virginia General 








Assembly.” I find it most interesting 
and informative. 
Ed Willey, Richmond 
Candidate for State Senate 


Dear Mr. Williams: 

I am extremely grateful for the ex- 
perience which you afforded me to 
participate in the Southern States Work 
Conference. It was a most valuable 
experience to me personally and _ pro- 
fessionally and I trust that I was able 
to make some contribution to the 
conference as well. In the near future, 
. . . [ want to give you a report of 
what I did there. 

S. G. Stewart, D.L 
Augusta County 


Dear Miss Hoyle: 

Our State is planning this fall a 
State meeting of FTA Chapters. If 
your state has had a meeting of FTA 
Chapters, will you please send us a 
copy of the program or programs? 

Mable Stephens, Field Secretary 
North Carolina ; 


Dear Bob: 

Congratulations on your new asso- 
ciation headquarters. It certainly ap- 
pears to be a beautiful building and 
one of which all the teachers of the 
State should be proud. . .. The de- 
scription of the house intrigues me 
to the point that I will certainly look 
forward to seeing your new head- 
quarters in the near future. * ” 

Richard Barnes Kennan 
NEA, Washington 


Dear Pres: 

That is a new head- 
quarters you are going to move into. 
Please accept my congratulations, and 
pass them along to Mr. Williams and 
to others who may be responsible. 

William C. Ferguson, President 

World Book Company, 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


handsome 


Dear Miss Brown: 

Understanding that you were re- 
sponsible for the attractive cover on 
the April issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education, 1 have intended to let 
you know how much I appreciated it. 
I must be one of many who consider 
it lovely and unusual. 


Mary C. Bowler, Fairfax 


Mr. Williams: 

Congratulations. You reached a new 
high in creative effort with the April 
cover of the Journal. 

L. A. Wright, Elementary Super- 
visor, King William-King and 
Queen Counties 


Dear 
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No matter how you look at it- 
| it takes a lot of coal! 
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Almost everything America builds—wears 
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More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years agol 
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‘Me it) = —eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
| forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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oe 
Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student's interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. } 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. l 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free I 
teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not | 
only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies | 
of items available for classroom distribution, including the | 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. ! 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name | 
Street I 
! 
City Zone__. State____ - | 
Position I 
i 


for SAFE WALKING 


FOR USE IN 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Wherever Safety Underfoot Is Vital! 


NOFALS provides a lustrous, satiny 
finish to linoleum, cork, rubber, mastic 
or sealed wood flooring—WHILE 
GUARDING AGAINST SLIPS 
AND FALLS. Beauty-plus-safety is 
the big feature of this special water 
emulsion floor finish. Actually im- 
proves in slip resistance under traffic! 


NOFALS is easy to apply; won't jell, 
whiten out or attract moisture. Ask 
your DOLGE SERVICE MAN to 
demonstrate —or write for folder 
NFW]J251. 














Bell & Howell 


Sound Projectors 
Motion Picture Cameras 


Immediate Delivery 
Special Bell & Howell 


Educational 
Representative 


Factory Approved 
Service Facilities 


Educational Films— 
Filmstrips—Screens 
Projectors 
Photographic Supplies 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
PHONE 5-2871 

















FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Looking for NEA Members? 


Two new skits are available for 
use in local associations—YOUR NEA 
and MEMBERSHIP GROWS IN THE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION. Neither 
skit requires more than one rehearsal 
and both offer some possibility for 
“role-playing.” Copies of these skits 
for promoting membership in pro- 
fessional associations may be obtained 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Films for Review 


New 1951-52 Teach-O-Filmstrips 
and Teach-O-Discs listed in the Pop- 
ular Science catalog may be examined 
on request through the Motion Picture 
Supply Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
a recently authorized Popular Science 
Educational dealer. Recent additions 
for VO-AG instructors are also avail- 
able for preview. Copies of the new 
Popular Science catalog may be re- 
quested from the Motion Picture Sup- 
ply Company, 720 N. Cleveland St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Where Are Your Manners? by 
Barbara Valentine Hertz. This book- 
let tells what good manners are, and 
how they make for smoother relation- 
ships with others—at home, in school, 
in public, and on the job. One of the 
Life Adjustment Booklet Series, this is 
available for 40 cents from Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 


True Faith and Allegiance, an 
inquiry into education for human 
brotherhood and understanding, is 
written by Dr. Harold Benjamin, dean 
of the College of Education, University 
of Maryland. The book is a project of 
the NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education and 
is dedicated to the memory of Donal 
DuShane, the first secretary of the 


Commission. Dr. Benjamin is now 


chairman of the Commission. Copies 
may be had from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The “PR” Guide—a “Where-to- 
Look” handbook of aids for your school 
public relations program — lists 113 
aids for almost every school public re- 
lations program. Books, pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips, special aids, and help- 
ful associations are described. For a 
copy of the guide, write to the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Using Periodicals offers real help 
to the teacher who attempts to train 
high school students in choosing and 
using magazines and newspapers. This 
report was prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 

Student Handbook for Martins- 
ville High School makes it possible for 
every student to know all about their 
school—its calendar and daily schedule, 
requirements for graduation with all 
the courses offered, regulations and 
school routine, as well as student activi- 
and miscellaneous information, 
concluding with the football schedule 
for the year. Armed with this infor- 
mation, the student should know most 
of the answers to questions about his 
school and how to make the most of 
what it offers. 

U. S. Government Films for 
School and Industry catalog lists and 
describes 1,964 motion pictures and 
filmstrips. It includes not only the 
training films of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, but films of twelve other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Copy of the cata- 
logue may be secured from Castle Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. Y. 

Ranger ’Rithmetic has been pre- 
pared in two publications for sixth 
grade and seventh grade teachers. Each 
booklet is designed to help teachers 
include a little conservation in_ the 
teaching of ordinary arithmetic. Single 
copies may be obtained by teachers 
without charge by placing a request 
with the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bankers; Secu- 
rities Bldg., Walnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


Helping Youth Choose Ca- 
reers, by J. Anthony Humphreys, dis- 
cusses the important question: How 
can parents and teachers help young 
people find the right career? Copies, 
forty cents each, from Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Tips ov Tripa 


for the School Year...by GREYHOUND 


ee hey : 





HERE’S HOW TO ADD fresh interest to the 
school term! Try a Greyhound trip, an Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour, or a group excursion... 
all available to you at amazingly low cost. 


trained drivers . 


ous help in planning yo 





certain of dependable service by safety- 
. . comfortable travel, 
aboard a modern SuperCoach ...courte- 








ur trip, from 





Whichever you choose, you can be Greyhound agents and Travel Bureaus. — 
, iT . | 
es ; | 
'y w for your cOp/ of Greyhou 
i WRITE NO eee aR wall display! 
( famous, full-co 


CHARTER SERVICE 

for Educational Field Trips, 
School Sports Events, Con- 
ventions, Group Travel 





EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 

for Individuals or Groups, 
include Hotels, Transpor- 
tation, Special Sightseeing 


EXPRESS AND LIMITED 

Schedules for Time-Saving 
Trips Back Home, Visits, 
Vacations, Weekend Travel 


picts nin 
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GREYHOUND 


Al 407 (MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 
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e of America places. It’s free! 











1d’s interesting 
eee cece se eee ee cere re eeeeeeeeeeseese 
* 
* Greyhound Information Center 
> P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 
pe Send me the free wall display, ‘‘See All the World—Here in 
. America,‘‘ together with 16 pages of illustrated lesson topics. 
: 
’ NAME 
. 
. 
: ADDRESS 
. 
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3 Ways To Better Results in Your Classroom 


1. Number Readiness Series 2. Number Adventures 3. Activity Books for 
by Bartoo, Stinson and Osborn by Bartoo and others My Country, grade 5 
Thee cumiierrendinem workbook: An effect sil-tuiding. ore = Ameries, Heir of Yesterday, 
and abstract number concepts. ® materials graded and arranged for 
Count Five — for kindergarten easy selection and scoring My America, grades 7-8 
or lower first grade. ® a complete testing program by Ames, Ames, Staples and Ousley 


Stories the Numbers Tel!l— ® a chart for recording scores 
for upper first grade. Teaches 

numbers to 10. 

Number Magic — for second 

grade. 


grade 6 


You a. your Bcd program with these 
activity ks. ey provide you with such \ / S 
invaluable devices as time and comparison EB TER 
charts, picture study, interesting sidelights in 


varying capabilities of your pupa, Wd PUD BLISHING COMPANY 


J. W. Bland 
Representative DALLAS 1 
Box 126, Alberta 
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Time to get Ready! 


Readiness is half the battle in learning to read— 
and teachers everywhere find that the readiness 
program in 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


is the most complete and successful available. The Ginn Basic Reader 
pre-reading program consists of two attractive workbooks, full of en- 
tertaining instructional material for the pupil — 

FUN WITH TOM AND BETTY, the basal readiness book leading into 
the pre-primers, offers activities related to reading, introduces children 
to the story family of the first grade. 

GAMES TO PLAY, a supplement to the basal readiness book, offers 
enrichment and related practice activities, provides diagnostic and 
remedial situations. 

Both books emphasize oral expression and speech development. Also 
available are a Teachers’ Manual, a battery of tests, and a diagnostic 
chart. 72 Fifth Avenue 


Write today for further information. New York 11 
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Editorials 


A‘ Americans getting morally flabby? Do the 
RFC, gambling ring, West Point, and William 
and Mary exposures indicate that the spiritual fabric 
of our national life is wearing thin? Can and are 
moral and spiritual values being taught in the Public 
Schools? If they are being taught, can this teaching 
be improved? Does the adult’s fuzzy notion of right 
and wrong complicate this teaching? Can the schools 
do the job alone? 

At no more appropriate time could the Educational 
Policies Commission, of which Dr. James Conant, 
Harvard's president, is chairman, have issued its chal- 
lenging report, a digest of which appears on pages 
13-15. 

Believing that moral and spiritual values are the 
major concerns of our day, the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors has chosen “Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public School’’ as the theme of the 45th annual 
convention of the Virginia Education Association. 

The Conant report brings out the important fact 
that schools are not islands entire unto themselves. 
Children must live, grow, and develop in the moral 
and spiritual climate provided. by the home, the 
church, and society, as well as in that created by the 
school. The child’s relationships and experiences, out 
of which values develop, are not with children and 
teachers alone, but with the world of adults and their 
institutions. 

It should never be overlooked, therefore, that in 
this business of moral and spiritual training, the 
church, the home, the community, the school—all 
of us—are partners. 


All Are Guilty 


Nowadays, the “expectation of something for 
nothing’ philosophy which seems to be gaining cur- 
rency, is being rightly decried and bemoaned. Not 
long ago we heard a speaker denounce it lengthily 
and eloquently. He didn’t define it, nor did he 
say who was practicing it. After he concluded, he 
received prolonged applause. Most every individual 
who heard him would deny that he ever had any 
truck with the ‘‘something for nothing’ idea. But 
in some degree we are all tainted with it. 

To label it and deplore it is not enough. To be- 
lieve that it is peculiar to certain individuals, one 
group, or to one institution alone is to be in error. 

In examining it, we might start off by frankly 
acknowledging that the pleasure-pain principle seems 
pretty well ingrained in human nature. We tend to 
avoid that which is unpleasant and to seek that which 
is agreeable. ‘‘Easy does it’’ is mainly preferred to 
the ‘hard way’. For many the world was never 
the same after discovering the mythology of Santa 
Claus. Perhaps too many adults still unconsciously, 
at least, believe in his existence. Love for the exact- 
ing, difficult task, the virtues of hard work and thrift 
are not inborn human characteristics. 
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Something for Nothing 


ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


If we are agreed that the ‘something for nothing” 
philosophy is a threat to our democratic society, there 
are many ways in which other institutions can pitch 
in and help the schools do something about it. 

There are certain freedoms which a democracy 
grants—freedom of speech, of press, of religion. These 
precious rights didn’t come to us on a silver platter. 
Our country won them the hard way. In exchange 
for them certain responsibilities are implied. When 
these responsibilities are ignored or abused, a bad 
example is set for growing boys and girls. 

Freedom of the press, for instance, is not the free- 
dom to distort, pervert, suppress, slant or corrupt 
facts. Yet apparently, some of our editors believe in 
the ‘‘something for nothing’ principle. So far has 
this been carried that Gerald W. Johnson in his book, 
Incredible Tale, says that the large, modern, monop- 
olistic newspaper no longer molds majority opinion 
or even reflects it. 


Abuse of Freedoms 

Freedom of religion is not the freedom to under- 
mine our democratic institutions or to seek temporal 
power. It is not the freedom to tell its members 
when or with whom they should do business. It is 
the freedom for every man to worship as he pleases. 
Yet some of our church institutions have been taking 
“something for nothing’. A congressman granted 
free speech but who distorts and lies, and then hides 
behind the cloak of congressional immunity, has 
taken ‘‘something for nothing.’’ When an individual 
joins a church, immediately contributes a large 
amount to the new Sunday School building, and in 
less than a month thereafter is made a deacon, the 
stock of ‘“‘something for nothing’’ goes up. So does 
it when a relatively incompetent and unqualified in- 
dividual is appointed to a governmental board or 
position. Such adult practices make difficult the 
teacher's task of inculcating moral and spiritual values. 

The athletic situation in our schools and colleges 
has been a ‘‘something for nothing’ problem for a 
long time. The prominence accorded intercollegiate 
and interscholastic sports has given players rewards 
in prestige, privileges and adulation (and even 
money) out of all proportion to the value of their 
accomplishments. 

Colleges, and to a lesser extent some secondary 
schools, have fostered a crooked, distorted sense of 
values. Everyone knows that if it weren't for alumni 
pressure, faculty and administration connivance, 
school sports would never have reached their present 
state of degradation. 

Perspective and proportion have been lost in the 
chase for fame and the dollar. The very things that 
education is supposed to stand for and to inculcate 
have taken a back seat. The abandonment of moral- 
ity in athletics in one of our tax-supported Virginia 
institutions should awaken our colleges, their presi- 
dents, their staffs, their boards, their alumni, their 
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community—-all of us—to a better sense of right and 
wrong. 

Compelling evidence that the ‘‘something for noth- 
ing’ philosophy is pretty well abroad in the land 
-is that a nation which has expected so much of its 
schools and has derived so much from them, spends 
more money on gambling, tobacco, liquor, and cos- 
metics, each, than for the education of its boys and 
girls. 


Let’s Do Something About It 

As we face the task of moral reconstruction, all 
of us stand before the bar of judgment. All of us 
help create the kind of meral and spiritual climate 
in which children develop. 

The School Board member who does not put the 


welfare of his county's or city’s children above every 
other consideration, has been honored with the faith 
and confidence of his community for nothing. The 
school superintendent who does not bestir himself to 
improve the quality of the teachers employed and the 
instruction being offered is getting the taxpayer's 
“something for nothing.’’ The teacher who does not 
with devotion and energy apply himself to helping 
each child grow and develop, intellectually, physical- 
ly, morally and socially, is a victim of the ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing’ principle. 

Let’s get at the task of strengthening the moral 
and spiritual fabric through our public schools, but 
let’s remember that in this, as in all things, the beam 
we see in the other fellow’s eye could be the reflection 
of our own. 


The New Look 


ee is wearing a new look nowadays. 
This is in large measure due to the fact that pub- 
lic schools are being increasingly accepted as the in- 
dispensable bulwark for the strengthening and per- 
petuation of democracy. 

To understand the new look which the schools 
are wearing, it is first necessary that we remind our- 
selves that the public schools were originally un- 
wanted children of society. 

In Virginia, as the other states forming the South- 
ern Confederacy, there was no system of public free 
schools until after the Civil War. Efforts had been 
made to establish the system of public education, but 
the large taxpayers, who sent their children to private 
schools, the influence of the Episcopal Church and 
the fact that there was a large Negro group to educate, 
from which group tax funds could not be secured, 
frustrated all attempts. 

That public education was an unwanted child is 
further understandable when one studies the cir- 
cumstances under which the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1868, composed of 100 members, set up the 
public school system of Virginia. Two-thirds of 
the membership of the Constitutional Convention 
represented the Radical Party. The Radicals num- 
bered 24 Negroes, 14 white Virginians, 13 New 
Yorkers, 1 member each from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, South Carolina, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia: 2 from England 
and | each from Ireland, Scotland, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada. This cosmopolitan assembly gave Virginia 
its State-wide, free school system. 

About it the Virginia Educational Journal for 
May, 1870, expressed the views of many Virginia 
people: “If any real good is to come out of the pro- 
posed trial of public schools in Virginia, we are 
perhaps fortunate in having as the director thereof 
one who seems to be so enthusiastic in praise of the 
system generally. The people of this State have 
consented, though, it shall never be forgotten, un- 
der the persuasive influence of the bayonets of the 
United States Government, to make trial of a mode 
of education, against which their judgment and ob- 
servation have for years revolted. Having pledged, 
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however, the faith of the State to this work, no 
good would result from a discussion of the merits of 
such a system. We must swallow the dose now.”’ 

Not only was the public school system of Virginia 
an unwanted child when established, but as is true 
of other government agencies it is still regarded in 
some quarters as a step-child of society. 

We fought a revolution to rid ourselves of a gov- 
ernment that governed too much. Jefferson said 
that the best government was the least government. 
Taxes are irksome. Every government service is not 
chosen for purchase by every individual. Often times 
he has to pay for a service even though he did not 
order it. “The Government has to be paid for out of 
the pockets of everybody. It is natural, therefore, 
that governmental service is not too affectionately 
regarded by society as a whole. 

Teachers, however, have proven themselves loyal, 
hard-working and appreciative step-children. They 
are becoming better all along. They are increasingly 
asking what the employer—the public—thinks and 
wants. ‘That they wish to improve their service to 
children is manifested by the workshops, summer 
schools and extension courses they attend. 

Teaching is growing into the status of a true pro- 
fession, even though handicapped somewhat by be- 
ing tied to the apron strings of government. Political 
spankings are becoming less frequent as politicians 
realize that the public wants good schools and good 
teachers, even though both may mean higher taxes. 

In spite of the fact then that public education 
began life as an unwanted child and that as a gov- 
ernmental agency it is in the position of being re- 
garded as a step-thild, there is increasing evidence that 
it is being taken into full family membership. That 
is one of the primary reasons for the existence of a 
new look in education. 

The old look was frequently that of a worn, har- 
ried, uncertain, naive, insecure, timid individual. 

The new look is one of pride, of confidence, of 
self-respect; secure in the knowledge of the importance 
of teaching: a look that comes from professional 
pride: a look that comes from the awareness of in- 
creasing public recognition and support. 
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Are MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
being Taught in the Public Schools? 


Bt: public schools acknowledge 
their continuing responsibility 
to teach moral and spiritual values. 
They have been teaching these val- 
ues in the past. The needs of the 
present day require even greater ef- 
forts. A basic requirement for the 
improvement of moral and spirit- 
ual values in public schools is a 
sincere reaffirmation that the matter 
is of the very highest importance 
and that it is a mutual responsibil- 
ity of the school and its teachers, 
as well as of other institutions and 
members of the community. 

Moral and _= spiritual values 
should be stated as aims of the 
school. The values which the 
program is to stress must be stated 
in clear and compelling terms. 
Meetings of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, of school and community 
councils, of student and youth 
groups, and of other appropriate 
community groups should share 
freely in discussions of these aims. 
[he very process of participation 
in preparing, considering, and ap- 
proving a list of values should be 
novel and stimulating to teachers, 
parents, and others. 

The outcome of the program it- 
self depends on the actions of the 
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It Can Be Done. Here is a Program for Teach- 


ing these Essential Values as Outlined by 


the Educational Policies Commission. 


individual teacher. Therefore, the 
central importance of enlisting and 
liberating the energies of skilled, 
devoted, and imaginative teachers 
must be frankly recognized if the 
difficulties that have prevented 
many schools from being fully ef- 
fective in developing moral and 
spiritual values are not to persist. 
These deterrents include the fear of 
dealing with sub:<cts related to re- 
ligion, heavy demands on the time 
and energy of teachers, and the 
tendency to allow the mastery of 
subject matter to take precedence. 


Teacher Training 


Since the ultimate success of a 
program to develop moral and spir- 
itual values depends largely on the 
teacher, the institutions which ed- 
ucate teachers should give full rec- 
ognition to these values in their 
curriculums. ‘These values should 
also receive emphasis by in-service 
workshops and other developmen- 
tal programs. 

It is sometimes urged that the 
needs of young people for moral 
and spiritual values can be met by 
a series of lessons based on the 
traits of good character. Proposals 
for special courses in character are 


inviting, because they seem to offer 
an opportunity to ‘‘do something” 
about the problem. 

The learning of values is, how- 
ever, in some respects different 
from the learning of skills and the 
acquisition of organized knowl- 
edge. The psychology of learning 
in this area is by no means fully 
understood and much further re- 
search is needed. Nevertheless the 
teaching of moral values as a sep- 
arate part of the school curriculum 
is a questionable response to an un- 
questioned need. Lessons in char- 
acter education cannot be clamped 
on like a gadget to some corner of 
the educational program. 

If our values involved only sub- 
missiveness and obedience, as com- 
pared with the complex balance be- 
tween teamwork and independence 
which is required of a good Amer- 
ican citizen, it would perhaps be 
feasible to teach them directly and 
as a clearly defined “‘subject.”’ 


Not Separate Courses 


The case against separate courses 
has been strengthened in recent 
years by psychological investiga- 
tions which emphasize the concept 
of wholeness in the individual and 
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CAN IT BE DONE? Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Association discusses with Sara 
Joyner, State Supervisor of Art Education, “Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in the Public Schools”, the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Adminis- 


trators. 


in the educational process. Values 
seem to be developed out of total 
experience, including all phases of 
the life of the school, as well as of 
the home and of the community. A 
wide range of different kinds of 
human relations, as well as the 
physical environment of the in- 
dividual, affect the development of 
personality and character. The 
case for “‘trait’’ teaching is further 
weakened by the fact that public 
education, as a social instrument, 
should help young people develop 
more than strictly personal moral- 
ity; it should be concerned also 
about the moral and spiritual im- 
plications of such broad social and 
economic problems as poverty, in- 
justice, and war. 

Although the teaching of values 
cannot be neatly scheduled on a 
timetable of studies, such teaching 
need not be left to accident or ca- 
price. But if the school cannot de- 
velop moral values through the 
relatively simple expedients of 
teaching a course or developing 
traits, how then can it proceed? 


How to Proceed 


The best way seems to be to use 
experience and a good example. By 
facing situations which involve a 
moral choice among competing 
courses of action, by thought and 
discussion about the possible re- 
sults of one course of action as 
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weighed against another, and by 
later re-examination of the results, 
the student can learn to compare 
the worth of his own desires as 
they conflict with those of other 
people. How these choices are made 
will depend, insofar as the school 
can be effective at all, more on the 
quality of the school experience 
and the examples of upright con- 
duct provided by the school per- 
sonnel than on any other factors. 

The spirit of the school and its 
teachers thus becomes the basic fac- 
tor in developing moral values. 
There can be little contribution to 
moral and spiritual values from a 
school which resorts too easily to 
arbitrary authority; from a school 
in which the chief mainspring of ef- 
fort is rivalry; from a school which 
fails to exhibit complete honesty; 
from a school in which each seeks 
only to satisfy his own selfish aims; 
from a school laden with intoler- 
ance, fear, and suspicion; from a 
school that ignores and overwhelms 
the living personality of any single 
child. 

Only a school served by a staff 
whose members are themselves sen- 
sitive and responsive to moral 
values; a school with a broad, 
humane, and flexible curriculum; 
a school steeped in a philosophy 
which commands respect for the 
personality of each child that it 
touches can hope for success. 





Schools that exemplify moral val- 
ues are better than lessons which 
preach them. 


Sciences Can Help 


The organized studies of the 
school can contribute to moral and 
spiritual values. In the natural 
sciences, for instance, the student 
can hardly fail to be awed and im- 
pressed by the harmony of natural 
law, by the march of the seasons, 
by the expanse of the heavens, by 
the biological adaptations to the 
tasks of sustenance and survival, 
and by many other causes for re- 
flection and reverence. 


The social sciences, of course, 
are shot through and through 
with moral and spiritual implica- 
tions. Again, because literature and 
the other arts deal so vividly with 
human feelings, values, and rela- 
tionships, with human frailty and 
human faith, with the ideals of 
loyalty, selfsacrifice, and courage, 
these studies offer a rich field for 
moral and spiritual exploration. 


Facts and skills are the necessary 
tools of modern life, but students 
and teachers should go beyond the 
acquisition of facts and skills to a 
thoughtful interpretation of their 
meaning and their possible conse- 
quences. It may be easier to learn 
a fact than to think about it. Never- 
theless, the processes of ‘‘thinking 
about”’ and “‘acting on’’ are essen- 
tial to education in values. 


Give Life Meaning 

The organized subjects of the 
school certainly can be vehicles for 
the development of values. How- 
ever, it is important to avoid the 
fallacy of assuming that we learn 
some values in science, others in lit- 
erature, and still others in the social 
studies. True, the emphasis will 
vary in each subject. But in every 
case we are striving for the under- 
standings which will help give 
meaning and direction to our lives. 
Always we are developing a whole- 
some respect for honest work well 
done—by great minds in the past, 
courageous individuals in the pres- 
ent, and in ourselves as we attack 
our own work. Always we are 
matching our present learnings 
against the values we already have 
and making the necessary adjust- 
ments. 
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Every teacher, every day, in 
every class, is dealing in values. ‘The 
standards he sets, the actions he ap- 
proves, the way he handles his sub- 
ject, his stimulation of consistent 
thought and right conduct—all 
have their influence. 

The provisions made by the 
school for counseling students can 
be useful in the development of 
moral and spiritual values. The 
very fact that the school provides 
ways in which individuals or 
groups can obtain skilled and 
friendly counsel shows that the 
school respects the personality of 
the individual pupil. The guidance 
and counseling program, although 
at its best when it is unobtrusive 
and undramatic, holds great po- 
tentialities for growth in moral and 
spiritual values. 


Special Activities 

The special activities in the class- 
room, the homeroom, or assembly 
all can be so directed as to bring 
values into the school.and lend vi- 
tality to learning. Activities which 
bring together children of various 
ethnic, national, and economic 
groups may develop appreciation of 
the diversity of cultures that en- 
riches American life. The hobbies 
and clubs—drama, debating, musi- 
cal activities, photography—spon- 
sored by the school, offer opportu- 
nities to develop moral and spiritual 
values. It should be remembered, 
however, that such activities will 
not stimulate desired values unless 
they operate in a manner consistent 
with these values. 

Because of the close personal re- 
lationship between pupil and teach- 
er, the teacher of sports is usually 
one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the school community in 
the shaping of moral and spiritual 
values. In most team sports, social 
and racial differences are subordi- 
nated to a sense of comradeship, 
equality, and respect for individual 
excellence. ‘‘Fair play’’ becomes an 
experience in the application of law 
and justice. 

The actual conduct of the 
sports program in some schools, 
however, calls for a critical evalu- 
ation. Too often, the physical and 
moral development of the individ- 
ual players are allowed to become 
secondary to the winning of games. 
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The sports program should be 
guided by the aims of the fullest 
development of individual capaci- 
ties and of moral and spiritual val- 
ues for all students. The welfare 
of the student, not the athletic rec- 
ord of the school, should always 
be the first consideration. 


Deciding on Awards 


The sports program is one of 
several aspects of school life where 
the nature and kinds of award to 
be given for excellence must be de- 
cided. The controlling factor in 
all such practical decisions should 
be whether the proposed awards 
call forth from all members of the 
school the best of their potentiali- 
ties for moral and spiritual growth. 

Most public-school teachers have 
their own personal religious alle- 
giances. These convictions power- 
fully influence their own values and 
the kind of example they set to 
the young people in their classes. 
Of course, teachers in the American 
public schools should be complete- 
ly free to affiliate or not to affiliate 
with any of the religious groups. 
No religious test of any kind should 
be imposed for appointment in the 
public schools. However, the pub- 
lic-school teacher is obligated by 
the canons of his profession not to 
attempt to indoctrinate his own 
personal sectarian creeds and opin- 
ions. 

The attitude of the public 
schools toward the various religious 
beliefs of the children in their care 
should be one of friendly and sym- 
pathetic understanding. The pub- 
lic schools should teach all children 
a decent respect for the religious 
opinions of mankind and the basic 
facts concerning the role of religion 
in the history and culture of man- 
kind. The teacher should not hes- 
itate to show that he approves of 
his pupils’ participation in religious 
activities. His words and attitude 


should be such as to reassure each 
child that his religious beliefs are 
considered to be right for him, so 
that the child will feel comfortable 
with his own creed or his lack of 
creed. 


No Common Beliefs 


It has sometimes been suggested 
that the religious beliefs shared by 
all churches be taught in the public 
school. But not even the reading 
of the Bible, nor even the reading 
of the Old Testament, can be 
brought within the area of ‘‘agreed’’ 
religion. Further, it is necessary 
to respect the fact that although the 
Christian denominations together 
have more adherents than any oth- 
er religious group in the United 
States, our public schools serve no 
inconsiderable number of people of 
other religious faiths, as well as 
those who claim no religious af- 
filiations or convictions whatever. 

Parents who care deeply about 
religious education for their chil- 
dren can readily provide such ed- 
ucation by their own efforts, and 
in cooperation with other like- 
minded parents. Few children at- 
tend school on as many as half the 
days of the year. Even on school 
days the school occupies less than 
half of the child’s waking hours. 
If necessary to satisfy further the 
requirements of their religion, pa- 
rents may enroll their children in 
the separate religious schools which 
are permitted and protected by our 
laws and customs. 

The public school can teach ob- 
jectively about religion without ad- 
vocating or teaching any religious 
creed. To omit from the classroom 
all references to religion and the in- 
stitutions of religion is to neglect 
an important part of American life. 
Knowledge about religion is essen- 
tial for a full understanding of 
our culture, literature, art, history, 
and current affairs. 





“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools” is the 
theme for the 1951 annual meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. Based on the Educational Policies Cam. 
mission’s report of this title, the 100-page booklet may be 
purchased from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., for $1.00 per copy. 

This article is reprinted by permission from the “Educa- 


tion Digest” for April, 1951. 
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ACH classroom is a miniature 
community. It is within this 
setting of person-to-person rela- 
tionships of many kinds that all 
learning experiences take place. It 
is generally accepted nowadays that 
the modern teacher is far more 
than a purveyor of knowledge. 
She must be a “‘social engineer’, 
capable of setting up a challenging 
environment for many kinds of 
learning. One of the greatest edu- 
cational responsibilities, therefore, 
of the teacher is charting the course 
of each child through the ever 
changing social relationships in 
which he is involved, and assist- 
ing each pupil to grow in self-un- 
derstanding and in the understand- 
ing of others. 


Socio-emotional Aspects 


This increasing emphasis upon 
the socio-emotional aspects of hu- 
man growth has necessitated the 
development of techniques for eval - 
uating the degree and character of 
social development. It must be re- 
membered that social development 
applies not only to the individual 
but also to the social organization 
of which he is a part. It is not 
enough to guess at the social status 
and development of individuals 
and groups by observation alone. 
The impressions which pupils 
make upon teachers do not neces- 
sarily reflect the impressions which 
they make upon one another. It 
frequently is possible for a child 
to achieve satisfactory relationships 
with his teacher, yet fail to make 
himself acceptable to his peers. 
Unless the teacher is able to per- 
ceive and do something construc- 
tive about such situations, the iso- 
lated or unchosen students become 
maladjusted in increasing measure, 
both academically and socially. 


The sociometric test is an im- 
portant measuring instrument for 
analyzing with some objectivity, a 
person’s position within the group. 





THE SOCIOGRAM WORKS! 


It also makes possible an analysis of 
the framework of the group struc- 
ture, of cliques, cleavages, and pat- 
terns of social attraction and repul- 
sion. 

Although sociometry by now is 
well known, it is not as widely 
practiced as it might be, because 
teachers feel that it is difficult and 
involved. Many do not realize also 
that the technique can be used in 
the elementary grades with just as 
much effectiveness as on the high 
school level. 


Values and Limitations of 
the Sociogram 

The sociogram is valuable to the 
teacher because: 

1. It describes the social struc- 
ture of a class to the teacher of that 
class. 

2. It reveals graphically certain 
patterns of attraction and rejection 
which cannot be discerned so read- 
ily in any other way. 

3. The information obtained 
constitutes valid basis for individ- 
ual counseling. 

4. It points out secure popular 
pupils around whom isolates can 
be grouped. 

5. It shows what kind of peo- 
ple are frequently chosen, thus sug- 
gesting the type of appeals which 
probably will motivate the whole 
group. 

6. It tells the teacher coldly and 
unmercifully how well her tech- 
niques for improving group living 
are working, 

Here are some of its limitations: 

1. Reveals the children that are 





Faced with the problem of developing a desirable social 
atmosphere within her group, Miss Wagoner has discov- 


ered through research the method of sociometrics. 


After 


successfully using it for two years, she is sharing her ex- 
periences with other Virginia teachers which may be of 
some aid in deve’oping better group relationships. 
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isolated or unchosen, but it cannot 
say why. 

2. Presents an interesting and 
often previously unsuspected pic- 
ture of social structure, but it does 
not get at motives or values. 

3. The teacher must recognize 
that the results represent only the 
point of departure that points the 
way to the next step. 


Making Sociometric Studies 

I have been using sociometry 
with fifth grade groups on an ex- 
perimental basis, with results that 
are interesting and helpful. 

The first step is to make the- 
sociometric tests. These can be 
formal or informal. Which meth- 
od is preferable depends upon the 
age of the students and the factors 
in the social situation. Informal 
tests can be more generally used 
with older students (above age 
thirteen). The informal test may 
be used with any age group, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is on their 
level of understanding. The stu- 
dents are not told the teacher's 
purpose in giving the test. 

The questions should be simple, 
and those calling for positive an- 
swers balanced by an approximate- 
ly equal number of negative re- 
sponses. Important or “‘key’’ items 
are screened by less important ones. 
The class may be approached with 
the suggestion that a study could 
be made by the group of local his- 
tory, or some other interesting 
project. Questions are then asked 
like the following: 

1. With whom do you like best 
to work? 

2. What project would you like 
to work on with this person? 

3. What projects would you 
not like to work on? 


Administering the Test 

Teachers should always feel free 
to answer any questions that may 
occur to a group, both before and 





by MAXINE WAGONER 


Fifth Grade Teacher 
Lincolnia Elementary School 
Fairfax County 


during the writing, and should 
treat the occasion in a business-like 
manner. The most important 
things to remember when admin- 
istering the test are these: (1) in- 
troductory remarks should include 
motivating elements, (2) show in- 
terest and enthusiasm, (3) allow 
ample time, (4) inform the pupils 
how soon the arrangements based 
on the test can be made, and (5) 
keep the whole procedure as casual 
as possible. The results of the test 
are confidential and should not be 
shown to the pupils. 

When the questions are pre- 
sented to the group in a tactful 
manner and the student is made to 
understand that he will benefit by 
his choices, he is likely to partici- 
pate willingly and answer truth- 
fully. When, for example, a work- 
man in a factory is asked to name 
the foreman under whom he desires 
to work and he is told that every 
effort will be made to bring his 
choice to life, he will in all prob- 
ability answer truthfully, 
because upon his answer de- 
pends the attainment of his 
own desire. 

Specific problems that 
students face and the type 
of guidance that they need 
are evident from an analysis 
of their informal statements. 
It is interesting to note that 
pupils tend to choose friends 
who have a similar level of 
intelligence, who are of the 
same cultural and economic 
levels, and who have like interests. 


Charting the Sociogram 

When the group has been tested 
sociometrically, the results are then 
personalized by charting the at- 
tractions and repulsions in 2. socio- 
gram. 

The students may be arranged 
alphabetically or ranked from 
highest to lowest according to their 
degree of desirability. Boys may 
be presented by triangles of one 
color and girls by circles of an- 
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other color. A broken line (- - -) 
is used to designate a negative 
choice. A solid line (—) as posi- 
tive choice. In case of both an 
arrow on one end points to the 
recipient or object of opinion; the 
other end, the person who ex- 
pressed the action. 

A pair will indicate either a mu- 
tual attraction or a mutual rejec- 
tion. An isolate is not chosen by 
members of the group. The star 
is the individual who has many 
attractions. 

A good way to start reading a 
sociogram is to concentrate on one 
person and follow all lines that 
lead to and from him. 

When the social structure ap- 
pears to be integrated around a few 
children, with little overlap among 
the pupils choosing each of them, 
it will be clear why the teacher 
will have sensed different sec- 
tions of the class trying to block 
the interest of the others. In such 
cases, action may be taken to 
spread the network throughout the 
whole group. A good way to 


start is to set up an activity for 
which the child leaders will need 
assistance from one another. 
When the sociogram looks 
shaggy, with hardly any focus at 
all, there is likely to be similar 



















looseness and direction in class ac- 
tivity. Projects should be intro- 
duced that require looking at things 
together, necessitating a common- 
alty of approach. 

When the pattern shows sharp 
divisions of children who choose 
their own set.and neither give nor 
receive choices from outside, the 
clique pattern is indicated. 

Remember that the sociogram 
shows only the structure of inter- 
relation, but not the reasons why 
this structure is what it is. The 
inner motivations must be discov- 
ered by using additional devices. 
One of these devices is to interview 
children on how they made their 
choices. 

Open questions and _ themes, 
diaries, and home interviews are 
good for securing more precise in- 
formation. 


How the Sociogram Works 


In making a sociogram of my 
own group, (see figure), I discoy- 
ered that I had children who 
needed help in adjusting and be- 
coming a member of the group. 

Keith did not receive a single 
choice, but chose Jane and Al. He 
is untidy and not responsible for 
anything. He displays fits of tem- 
per if anyone annoys or teases him. 
His only interest is in read- 
ing and drawing. He loves 
to talk about this world’s 
physical changes and how 
the world will probably be 
in the next hundred years. 
Jane and Al are both well 
adjusted. Jane is interested 
in art; therefore, I believe 
that is why Keith chose her. 
I planned a program for 
Keith in which he could 
work with Jane and found 

(Continued on page 44) 
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by MELTON WRIGHT 


Former Principal, Boyce High 
School, Clarke County 


LARKE COUNTY, one of 
the smaller counties in the 
State, sometimes has difficulty in 
keeping up with her larger and 
more progressive sister-counties. 
But last year marked the beginning 
of a long step for her as she be- 
came the first county in the State 
to introduce a local history pro- 
gram as a part of the students’ 
work through the year. 

It all began a few years ago 
when Mrs. Rose M. Skoggs, mem- 
ber of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and resident of Clarke, intro- 
duced the idea to a few of the ele- 
mentary teachers in the county. 
Some teachers took an active in- 
terest while others were doubtful 
and the program progressed slowly, 
mostly on the momentum of a few 
zealous teachers who succeeded in 
stimulating their classes to make 
historical posters and booklets. 

However, in the Spring of 1950 
a planning meeting was called by 
Superintendent George W. Burton, 
who had heard of the earlier at- 
tempt and saw learning possibili- 
ties in a real, local history project. 
Together with Mrs. Skoggs and 
the teachers, tentative plans were 
made for an active study of Clarke 
County history in the Fall of 
1950. A chairman was appointed 
to work with Mr. Burton and 
Mrs. Skoggs in making additional 
preparations for the program. 

In the Fall, a part of the pre- 
school conference was devoted to 
discussions and plans for the pro- 
gram. Again Mrs. Skoggs ap- 
peared before the group and created 
interest by her own fervency for 
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Clarke County Leads the Way in 


Local History Program 












CLARKE COUNTY HISTORY IS REPRODUCED. 
the exhibits are Superintendent George W. Burton, Melton Wright, and Mrs. 
Rose M. Skoggs. 


the program and her profound 
knowledge of the County’s his- 
tory. At this time she offered her 
services as counselor to the teach- 
ers and placed at their disposal her 
complete library, filled with many 
invaluable historical volumes. 


Each Class Has Project 


It was thought wise to have a 
suggested center of interest for each 
grade in the elementary school and 
each division of the social studies 
group in the high school. 

With these centers of interest 
serving as a suggestive guide and 
an aid in avoiding over-lapping, 
the teachers were left completely 
free to develop their individual 
projects with the interests and ideas 
of the pupils. This was to be a 
learning process with much group 
participation. 

Clarke County Historical So- 
ciety offered its services and re- 
sources to the schools. Several 
members unfolded data that had 
never been published and was rela- 
tively unknown. 

Through the year group meet- 
ings were held and progress re- 
ports given. The high interest of 
teacher proved stimulating to a few 
















Viewing one of 


who were reluctant to get into 
step with the past. Written re- 
ports were made periodically, de- 
scribing in detail exactly what was 
taking place in the respective classes 
and how students were participat- 
ing. Generally, no set time was 
designated as local history period, 
but work progressed according to 
the interest and zeal of the class. 
Several classes made trips to places 
in which they were especially in- 
terested to get “‘on-the-spot’’ in- 
formation. 

It isn’t easy to instigate and fol- 
low through a local history pro- 
gram. Other subjects and inter- 
ests are not to be shelved or hur- 
riedly scanned. It takes hard work, 
planning and ingenuity to get the 
facts and present them in such a 
way that they take on significant 
life for the present. But as in all 
phases of teaching, the hard work 
on the part of students and pupils 
brings its rewards. This project 
was no exception. In the Spring 
of 1951 at the May meeting of 
the Clarke County Historical So- 
ciety the physical results of the 
year's work were exhibited for the 
public and school children. These 


(Continued on page 46) 
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IMES and the profession have 
changed —the times, I fear, 
more than the profession. 

Since World War II the profes- 
sion alone has seriously tackled the 
problem of making itself adequate 
for the task it was asked to do. 
Notable and courageous efforts have 
been made by teachers everywhere 
at the local, state, and national 
levels. 

As this nation again hastens to 
strengthen her military defenses, it 
seems clear to me that no need exists 
so great as that of reviving, con- 
firming, and developing deep-seated 
feelings, convictions, and faith in 
certain basic values of American 
life, and then courageously decid- 
ing to support them by a consist- 
ent, intelligent program of action 
in the educational systems of this 
country. The faith that saw us 
through the rigors of war, how- 
ever, seems now to be supplanted 
by doubt, fear, and lack of faith 
in the future. The problems the 
war created seem to present more 
difficulties than the winning of the 
war itself. Slowly dawns the stark 
grim truth that peace in modern 
times presents problems in many 
respects more difficult of solution 
than war. As frustrations and 
downright sacrifices of economic 
privileges and national sovereignty 
confront our people, and without 
adequate realization of the utter 
devastation of a next war, prophe- 
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sies on the inevitable conflict with 
a former ally fill the press and the 
radio. Confidence and faith in each 
other and belief in the future seem 
to have entered a twilight zone. 
Foreign policies appear incon- 
sistent and ineffectual. A bloody 
war, although localized as yet, is 
in full swing. Inflation is men- 
acing threats and fears of economic 
destruction and national bankrupt- 
cy attended by subequent unem- 
ployment are written and spoken: 
dread of a hydrogen bomb saddens 
every heart: neighbors question 
each other's motives: political lead- 
ers, uncertain of direction, confuse 
the issues: half truths are spoken 
and believed. In short, man seems 
to have lost confidence in his own 
ability to control himself and the 
things he has created. The belief 
in the brotherhood of man no 
longer is dominant at home or 
abroad. The ruthless power of the 
sword is again man’s trust and 
doubt. This is the world of fear 
and near chaos which men and 
women of this generation will, I 
believe, turn into a world of se- 
curity and order. The public- 
school teacher will play a signal 
role. When members of the edu- 
cation profession recognize the im- 
mensity of the task which has been 
entrusted to them, they cannot but 
look searchingly upon their own 
ability to meet it. Materials of 
instruction, buildings, and equip- 


by F. E. ENGLEMAN 


ment are important, but above all 
else in importance is a thoroughly 
competent, professionally adequate 
teaching personnel. The nation- 
wide improvement of professional 
standards becomes, therefore, es- 
sential, particularly so in a period 
of international tension. The role 
of the teacher and the task of teach- 
er education become intimately 
linked with the strength of our na- 
tion. 


Teachers Can Lead Way 


The American people, led by 
our profession of teaching, serious- 
ly need to rebuild a faith in and 
better understanding of democracv 
itself. Belief in ourselves and re- 
spect for others must be revived. 
The primary values on which our 
nation was founded along with the 
process by which these values may 
be achieved must again occupy the 
thoughts and minds of citizens 
everywhere and dominate their 
acts. The Bill of Rights, our sys- 
tem of government of, by, and for 
the people, basic concepts of the 
nature of free men in a free society 
must be made the stock in trade 
for children, youth, and adults. 
Likewise, precise knowledge and 
understanding of Russian commu- 
nism and Peron dictatorship need 
to be held by every teacher. 

Among the most basic of all is 
the concept that ours is an evolving 
dynamic society which permits the 
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discovery of new values and an un- 
derstanding of and devotion to 
these concepts. Let us therefore 
re-examine the faith of our fore- 
fathers concerning the nature of a 
good society and the methods by 
which it can be achieved and main- 
tained. The founders of this 
country were not idealistic dreamers 
or mere revolutionists. “They were 
men with deep and fundamental 
concepts and philosophies concern- 
ing the nature of man. Their be- 
liefs were fundamental in charac- 
ter, so fundamental that their be- 
liefs are considered radical today by 
many peoples of the world and by 
seme self-styled ‘‘patriots’ in this 
country. Let us, therefore, in this 
time of international stress, in this 
time of domestic disunity, renew 
our faith through a serious study 
of those principles on which any 
society of democratic people may 
live and prosper. No defense prep- 
arations are more vital than these. 
No military protection can super- 
sede in importance, understanding, 
and personal conviction. Let us 
have a new burst of freedom and a 
good measure of essential personal 
responsibility. I know of no better 
statement of the place of education 
in national defense than the one 
adopted by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards only a few 
weeks after the North Korean in- 
vasion. In part, it reads: 


In a world torn by conflict- 
ing ideologies the schools must 
be a stabilizing force for chil- 
dren and youth. In the years of 
struggle which inevitably lie 
ahead, the schools must serve the 
essential purposes of their com- 
munities. Most of all, they must 
develop in the rising generation 
the skills, the understandings, 
and the attitudes needed to pre- 
serve democratic America and 
to promote peace and coopera- 
tion among the nations. 

* * * 


Today an undeclared war 
must be won. Tomorrow we 
must rebuild a world. 


* * * 


Our school children must be 
well housed. They must be 
taught by teachers with sympa- 
thetic understanding, whose 


skills constantly are improved. 














Nearly 500 leaders of the teaching profession throughout the 
United States participated in the sixth annual national con- 
ference of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, held on the campus of Stanford Uni- 


versity, June 27-30, 1951. 


The Conference, officially titled The Palo Alto Conference, 
was devoted to the theme, “Teaching: A First Line of Defense.” 
We are giving here the address on the theme delivered by F. E. 
Engleman, Commissioner of Education, Connecticut State De- 


partment of Education. 


The two broad objectives of the Conference were (1) To 
derive ways and means by which the basic importance of teach- 
ing in the defense of freedom can secure general public ac- 
ceptance and support, and (2) by which standards for the 
profession may be protected and upgraded in a period of na- 


tional emergency. 


A report of findings from the 28 study-groups will be dis- 


tributed early in the fall. 





It is as important to widen the 
vision of teachers and to add 
to their insights as to increase 
the effective range of an airplane 
or a submarine. For this genera- 
tion must preserve America and 
produce a peaceful, cooperative 
world. 


Edueation’s Role in Defense 


If this nation’s defenses depend 
upon strength, if strength in turn 
depends upon the productive pow- 
er, the faith and loyalty, and the 
ability and will of the individual 
to assume his rightful responsibili- 
ty, then it is axiomatic that educa- 
tion assumes a most significant role 
in the nation’s defenses. 


Man has been able to adjust 
himself on this globe and survive 
by his own ingenuity it is true, 
but more because the world has 
changed slowly and given up its 
secrets at a relatively stable pace. 
It has been during periods of dis- 
covery and mastery of the world’s 
physical forces that the human race 
has hung on the brink of chaos. 
But, man has come through each 
period of accelerated change with 
added powers and confidence in 
his own power to master. The 
present generation may not be so 
fortunate. During the past fifty 
years, however, the rate of change 
has been so phenomenal, that se- 
rious doubt exists relative to man’s 
power to cope with and master 
what he himself has created. Man's 
discovery of new knowledge and 
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new forces has brought him into ut- 
terly new relationships with him- 
self and his neighbors. Suddenly 
he is forced to adjust his whole 
concept of values, change his whole 
mode of behavior, and create a set 
of controls for previously unknown 
powers. The task we as leaders 
and teachers have of preparing our 
people to live in an atomic age, 
when the great masses have not 
adapted their ways to an electric 
or even a steam age, is frightening, 
yet challenging. 

Unless we can quickly enlighten 
adults as well as children concern- 
ing the immediate universe, unless 
we can change human vision and 
concept from that of the past and 
place it in a mid-century setting, 
then education suitable for the pres- 
ent, to say nothing of the future, 
is a farce and a useless task. Edu- 
cation that builds strength for a 
whole nation is serious business. 
He who shoulders arms for such 
defenses must be made of stern 
stuff. 


Some of these characteristics to 
which we should be sensitive and 
which should be taught by every 
teacher today are: 

1. The physical world has be- 
come a miniature of its former self 
—it is no longer huge. Man can 
and does span its surface in very 
short order. The fact that stu- 
dents commuted from Europe to 
American universities last year is 
ample proof. Communication in 
large measure is instantaneous. 
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2. Furthermore, the peoples of 
this 1951 world are congested. The 
Assyrian, the Brazilian, the Austra- 
lian, the Japanese, the Indonesian, 
and the American are close and in- 
timate neighbors. Isolationism for 
the individual and for the nation 
is passe. Friendly contact with 
all people seems a necessary aspect 
of this modern world. Philoso- 
phies, religions, customs, mores 
must somehow be harmonized since 
all people are neighbors. 

3. The 1951 world is a very 
interdependent and _ interrelated 
world. The nature of modern in- 
dustrial life and mechanized agra- 
rian pursuits make man in large 
measure dependent upon his fellow- 
man. ‘Therefore, the welfare and 
productivity of all men _ every- 
where is the concern of each man, 
any where. 

4. This modern world commu- 
nity proves too that men every- 
where—all races—are very similar 
in physical, mental, and emotional 
traits. There is no super race. 
Given similar environments and 
opportunities, races as such rise to 
about the same level. 

5. Knowledge and science now 
place man for the first time in reach 
of goods and services adequate for 
the basic wants of all men. Enough 
food, shelter, clothing, and basic 





services for all can be produced 
now. This is a new era. Never 
before was this dream ever attain- 
able for men everywhere. The 
implications in this for domestic 
and international peace are real- 
ized by only a few men. Educators 
everywhere must understand its 
significance. 

6. Frightening as it may seem in 
1951, the power to destroy has 
even exceeded our power to pro- 
duce, to build. Usable energy, 
which until modern times was 
largely found in human beings and 
in their domestic animals, now de- 
veloped by physics and chemistry 
becomes our hope and our fear. 
Its use for good, for productivity, 
will make man’s dreams come true; 
its use for destruction, for war, 
will change dreams into night- 
mares. In the hands of a few evil 
men the power, the energy gener- 
ated by science, may enslave the 
masses or even destroy them. 

7. Another characteristic of this 
modern world, and one which 
holds much promise if extended, 
is that the people of all nations are 
gradually learning a new concept. 
What America has practiced since 
the founding of this country is 
now dawning on the minds of 
people of other lands; namely, that 
there are ways to settle differences 
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other than by physical force and 
bloodshed. To many people that 
is a new concept. This idea once 
in general practice will pay im- 
measurable dividends to all man- 
kind. 

8. Still another characteristic of 
our modern world is the fact that 
its secrets are being revealed to man 
at an ever-accelerated pace. New 
knowledge, new understandings, 
new appreciations concerning the 
laws of the physical universe as 
well as of man himself are discov- 
ered each year in encyclopedic pro- 
portions. 

9. Furthermore, every teacher 
must accept the fact that we live in 
a world that has new ways and 
means of bringing knowledge and 
understandings. to the learner. 
Tools utterly unknown a genera- 
tion ago are now available. Old 
methods and old materials may 
now be supplemented by new re- 
sources, new tools. No longer must 
we depend on reading, direct oral 
instruction, and the like as exclu- 
sive ways of producing learning. 
Mass education is available through 
new media, ‘The use of audio-vis- 
ual aids, recordings, television, and 
the like may revolutionize educa- 
tion—ertainly learning may be 
greatly accelerated. It must be so. 
Since the Kefauver telecast, can any- 
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gency. Participants on the front row are Motris S. Tischler, principal of Eggleston High School; Mrs. H. H. Walker; Mary 
V. DeLong, classroom teacher, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, and State NEA Director; Leila A. Stalker, busines: 


education teacher, Roanoke; and Douglas Stafford, future teacher, Giles County. 


In the back row are M. G. White, 


assistant principal, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke; and H. H. Walker, classroom teacher, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, and president of the Virginia Education Association. 
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one doubt the power of television 
for public understanding and mass 
education? 

10. Last of all, this world of 
1951 is split wide apart by two 
basically conflicting ideologies, 
both backed by armed might, each 
capable of bringing chaos and ruin 
to contemporary civilization. What 
this is all about, what its dangers 
and outcomes are must be under- 
stood by all teachers. Why we 
fight in Korea, why we rearm Eu- 
rope, what the world issues really 
are—all this and more—must be 
the stock-in-trade for educators 
every where. 


A Look at the School 


With this brief characterization 
of the environment into which 
children must be fitted, and which 
in a short time these same persons 
must understand and control, let 
us look for a moment at the school 
itself. Since learning is an all- 
day affair, since education takes 
place during all the waking hours, 
the child, in a major sense, becomes 
a product of his environment. 
Teachers must not only be students 
of child development and educa- 
tional techniques, but they must 
also be students of the local, the 
State, and the world community. 
They must understand and inter- 
pret both man and nature. 

For the local as well as the world 
community, let us determine what 
knowledge is of most worth. What 
skills pay dividends? What ap- 
preciations, feelings, emotions shall 
we cultivate? What values must 
have priority for contemporary 
world culture? What basic under- 
standings must child and man pos- 
sess in this unstable world? ‘Too 
we must have open minds which 
will not associate contemporary 
value with what might have been 
valuable in the past but which is 
now too often useless. Some values 
change little with time; these must 
be preserved. They should, how- 
ever, constitute only a portion of 
the school curriculum. 


Above all else, however, as was 
done by the wise leaders who be- 
gan this nation of free men, let us 
be led to know, too, to understand, 
and to believe that no such nation 
can long endure without a free 
public school system which pre- 
pares all children and youth for the 
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obligations, the insights, and the 
responsibilities for a society of such 
magnificent proportions. William 
James once said, ‘The great thing 
is for a man to be saturated with 
something.”’ American citizens 
seemingly have a long way to go 
before reaching a saturation point 
on belief and support of public 
education. 

The American teacher has an ob- 
ligation and an opportunity to as- 
sist citizens everywhere to know, 
to believe that our free public 
schools, open to all regardless of 
race, creed, or economic status, 
constitute the foundation stones on 
which rest a democratic society. 
Free men cannot for long remain 
free without it. 

The responsibility of the teach- 
er, however, goes much beyond that 
of preparing children and youth as 
citizens. It is his responsibility to 
guide, direct, teach each individual 
so that his varied potentialities are 
given full fruition. Why cannot 
all men see that the strength of the 
nation is merely the sum of the 
strengths of the individual citi- 
zens? The technical skill, the pro- 
found insights, the broad knowl- 
edge this demands are understood 
by only a few laymen and by far 
too few teachers. When once these 
facts are known the professional 
status of the teacher will be as- 
sured. 


Professional Responsibilities 


With frightening and far-reach- 
ing responsibilities resting on our 
profession, let us think for a min- 
ute relative to our logistics, our 
tactics, and our strategy. 

From a logistic point of view our 
situation in education is as desper- 
ate as was that of the military after 
Pearl Harbor. Here are some facts. 
For ten depression years, for five 
war years we neglected education. 
Schoolhouses were neither built 
nor the old ones adequately main- 
tained. Curricula, even in a rapid- 
ly changing world, were modified 
only a little and well-prepared per- 
sonnel were allowed or forced to 


leave. As stated by the Commis- 
sion, “‘We consumed our seed 
corn.” ‘Thus we find ourselves de- 


pleted of even normal material or 
human resources. At the same 
time, we have a completely new ad- 
ditional army of recruits in our 





classrooms with hardly any accom- 
modations to serve them. Since 
the birth rate of 1947 was twice as 
great as that of 1937, it takes no 
statistician to predict the loads the 
schools must carry in the immediate 
years ahead. 


No Admission Guard 


Already half-day and one-third- 
day school sessions are accepted 
conditions in many communities. 
Unprepared persons are sought and 
hired as teachers. No one seems to 
guard the admission gates to teach- 
ing. Schools are housed in base- 
ments, attics, and make-shift, un- 
sanitary buildings of many kinds. 
With an honest need for education 
expenditures double the present 
amounts, so-called austere budgets 
both at the local and State levels 
are the vogue. The irony of the 
whole economic program for edu- 
cation is apparent; the facts are 
that even after taxes are paid and 
after the dollar has been deflated, 
this nation has much more money 
to spend than ever before. Never 
before, in spite of defense spend- 
ing, has American economy been 
in better position to support good 
schools for all pupils. Yet, the per 
cent of the national income being 
spent for education continues to 
be much less than that of a decade 
ago. 

In the midst of all this, the com- 
petition for materials and for man- 
power arising from the military de- 
fense effort has left the educational 
defense effort—which the military 
leaders point out as fundamental 
—1in a seriously crippled state. Lo- 
cal boards of education, with little 
added assistance from short-sighted 
legislatures are left without ade- 
quate bargaining power. Often 
there is direct competition for man- 
power and materials between the 
military defense production, which 
has unlimited federal financial sup- 
port, and the educational defense 
effort, which has limited financial 
support from local taxation. While 


‘ each seems equally important, one 


is seriously handicapped. Few peo- 
ple seem alerted to the fact that 
we are allowing one vital arm of 
our defense effort to shrivel and 
be virtually destroyed as we fran- 
tically pour our energy and money 
into another. We seem to ignore 
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the old truth of a weak link in the 
chain. 

To make matters worse, the 
enemies of public education, not 
the honest critics, become bolder 
and bolder and launch insidious at- 
tacks. The very climate of inter- 
national fear and domestic uncer- 
tainty make easy their assaults. 

The bitter opposition to public 
education expressed by some theo- 
logians, the Boston school masters, 
and the economic royalists, during 
the time of Horace Mann, is being 
reenacted by groups, ordinarily in- 
compatible, joining hands in ma- 
ligning modern programs of pub- 
lic education. 


Ragamuffin Army of Teachers 


With such staggering obstacles 
in the way of education, the forces 
themselves which must man the 
ramparts and preserve and further 
education appear to be a somewhat 
ragamuffin army. Although there is 
courage, leadership, and a growing 
nucleus of professionally prepared 
teachers, we simply have not as yet 
attained professional status. The 
profession is grossly unprepared as 
a whole. To say that we are now 
adequate for the responsibilities 
imposed upon us is to be unreal- 
istic. So long as any person with 
little or no preparation beyond the 
high school may receive temporary 
and even ‘‘standard”’ certificates in 
a number of states: so long as qual- 
ity relative to personal and educa- 
tional qualifications have little or 
no place when admission to the 
profession is sought; so long as 
many teachers in service are content 
to remain professionally unpre- 
pared; so long as any college of 
any type with any standards— 
with any curricula—with any ob- 
jectives—with any facilities may 
turn out graduates who are read- 
ily admitted to the profession; so 
long as both laymen and many 
teachers do not have a sound pro- 
fessional concept of teaching; we 
can never achieve our purpose and 
the ramparts we man may prove 
another crumbling Maginot Line. 
We must not overlook the fact 
that although the good teacher in 
America may be the nation’s sav- 
iour, the poor teacher may be an 
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That First Day of School! 


by MARY FRANCES COTTON 
First Grade Teacher, Bellevue Elementary School, Danville 


HERE comes a time in every 
child’s life when some rain 
must fall. It falls in buckets for 
some children when they start to 
school for the first time. This is 
how that situation was handled 
in one of the first grades at Belle- 
vue School in Danville last year. 
These first-timers entered a room 
which had been made as attractive 
as possible before school started. 
Pictures of children going to school 
filled the bulletin board. Across 
the top of the board was the sen- 
tence, ‘‘Now I Am Six’”’, the letters 
having been cut from bright con- 
struction paper. The poem, “Now 
I Am Six’’, was written on the 
blackboard, with a birthday cake 
drawn beside the poem. As the 
children talked about the pictures, 
the fact was brought out that all 
children must be six before they 
can come to school. They ‘‘read”’ 
the poem and then their attention 
was turned to the picture of the 
birthday cake: Candles had been 
purposely omitted from the cake, 
and when the children decided how 
many candles were needed, one 


child was chosen to put the candles 
on the cake. 

To climax this experience, the 
teacher brought out a real birthday 
cake with six candles on it. After 
lighting the candles, the children 
gathered around the cake and sang 
‘Happy Birthday, First Graders’. 
The cake was cut and served, to- 
gether with a drink furnished by 
one of the fathers. The teacher 
had made little books for each child 
as a souvenir of his first day at 
school. On the front cover was an 
appropriate picture to be colored 
by the children. The inside of the 
book contained the poem, “‘Now I 
Am Six’’, and a letter to the be- 
ginners from the teacher. ‘The 
book was put together with bright 
colored yarn to which a balloon 
had been tied. 

Each child went home with a 
feeling of having accomplished 
something on his first day at school. 
He had actually been allowed to 
read, he had been given a book, 
and he was taking it home to show 
to mother. And in addition, he 
had a good time at school. 
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DUCATORS are asked today 
to give a justification for what 
they do and a reason for what 
they believe. “Ihe many editorials 
and platform comments concern- 
ing education compel school people 
to ask with more than ordinary 
earnestness, ‘Education for What?’ 

The pupil in the process of edu- 
cation is more important than the 
building, the teachers, including all 
administrative personnel, and the 
course of study. These are means 
to the end. The following in- 
triguing titles of professional books 
illustrate this concern: ‘People 
are Important’, ‘“‘Pupils are Peo- 
ple’, “‘People are Funnier Than 
Anybody Else’. 

Many definitions have been 
given by students in an effort to 
clarify the purpose of education. 
For example, the purpose of educa- 
tion in a democracy is to help chil- 
dren acquire here and now know!l- 
edge, interest, ideals, habits, and 
powers, whereby they can find their 
place in society and use that place 
to develop themselves and society 
toward ever nobler ends. 

Others have said the purpose of 
education is to help the individual 
to live successfully in any situation 
he may find himself. 

What then are some of the essen- 
tials in carrying out this high pur- 
pose—indeed, Education for W hat? 

Facility in the use of cummuni- 
cative skills: speaking, reading, 
writing, listening and arithmetic, 
merit immediate attention in any 
such listing. 

The person who has the ability 
to express his ideas in clear cut 
forceful English, to get thought 
from the printed page, and to cal- 
culate and manipulate figures effec- 
tively, has gone a long way toward 
acquiring the power to do relation- 
ai thinking, to make relevant judg- 
ments, and to see cause and effect 
relationships so necessary in this 
scientific age. 

The crux of the whole problem 
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Education for What 





by ARTLEY O. HUTTON 


of guiding pupils toward success 
and progress in the true sense lies 
in the task of helping them to de- 
velop worthy purposes and to im- 
prove and extend their system of 
moral and spiritual values. 


Learn Way Through Life 


People literally learn their way 
through life. People learn through 
experience; living is a series of ex- 
periences. The desirable transfer 
is determined by the high quality 
of experiences. Experience is in- 
teraction with one’s environment. 
Thus, the individual and the en- 
vironment should be helpful to 
each other. 

Someone asked a principal of a 
school with a large enrollment, 
“Aren't you happy that you are 
able to influence so many lives for 
good ?”’ 

He replied, ‘“‘My most encourag- 
ing thought is that some of them 
will not get hurt too much in 
school.”’ 

It is interesting to note that some 
people with little or no formal ed- 
ucation have acquired, through 
dealing with life problems, a pow- 
er to do high level relational think- 
ing. Ihey sometimes prove very 
helpful counsellors for people with 
knotty problems that require for 
solution systematic thinking. They 
have retained their native common 
sense and power of judgment—tthe 
exercise of which in actual condi- 
tions of living has given them the 
valuable gift of learning and prof- 
iting through experience. 

School leaders with professional 
perspective see the whole picture of 
the child and are students of hu- 
man development and learning. 

One railroad company has for 
its slogan, ‘‘Railroading is People’. 
So is education from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Arthur Guiterman says: 

‘No printed word, no spoken 

plea 
Can teach young hearts what 


Director of Instruction, Charlottesville City Schools 
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men should be, 
Not all the books on all the 
shelves 
But what the teachers are 
themselves. 
For education is making men, 
So is it now, so was it when, 
Mark Hopkins sat on the end 
of a log, 
James Garfield 
other.” 
Teachers who are dedicated to 
the proposition of building better 
lives through high quality educa- 
tion continuously give considera- 
tion to basic factors in high qual- 
ity environment, or, in simplier 
language, ways of helping the in- 
dividual and environment be good 
to each other. 


sat on the 


How? 

It is profitable to explore five 
of these factors in answering the 
ever present question: HOW? 

First: the teacher is significant 
in such an environment. In refer- 
ring to One teacher a student said, 
“T feel pounds lighter when I en- 
ter his room.’’ He loves people, is 
friendly, informal, positive, and 
hopeful in outlook. A friend of 
mine recently said that a teacher 
who meant most to him was the 
teacher who remembered him, to 
this day for what she overheard 
him say while trying to work an 
algebra problem at the board, ‘‘I 
wish I had never been born.”’ 

His teacher realized that he was 
in trouble and gave him some per- 
sonalized individual help; before 
the year was over, he was helping 
other pupils in the class with their 
algebra problems. 

The teacher’s own emotional at- 
titude toward the varying prob- 
lems of children plays an impor- 
tant role in setting up an environ- 
ment that fosters high type coop- 
erative interaction. The teacher 
who whispered audibly to her vis- 
itor, “This is my dumb class; you 
should have come in last period,”’ 






e 





would do well to remember these 
are the only children the parents 
have. If they had brighter ones, 
they would be in school. Teachers 
are employed by parents to help 
them, in the intricate task of edu- 
cating their children. This was, 
and still is, the only justification 
for schools. The high type teach- 
er knows how children learn, grow, 
and develop and treats each pupil 
as an individual worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Second: This educational pro- 
gram does not attempt to dissect 
the child and work on parts but 
builds upon the fact that the 
whole child comes to school. The 
pupil operates as an entity. He 
figuratively brings to school with 
him the boy up the street, the boy 
down the street, his mother, his 
father, and others. He brings his 
diseased tonsils and under nour- 
ished body, his hopes, frustrations, 
his whole self. 

Third: Pupils are different and 
are also alike in many ways. 

Pupils are different not in kind 
but in range. Every individual is 
a challenge. Differences give va- 
riety and spice to life. Some of 
these important differences are with 
respect to: scholastic achievement, 
behavior patterns, background, 
emotional maturity, rate of devel- 
opment, interests, hobbies, growth 
curve, personal problems, and frus- 
tration. 


Pupils are alike: they wear 
clothes; they live in groups; they 
cooperate; they lead and follow; 
they live in families; they live in 
democractic society; they need to 
know certain techniques to live in 
this scientific world; they need to 
use their leisure time wisely; they 
need to be tolerant; they have only 
one body; they need care and nu- 
trition; they think; they have mo- 
ral and spiritual values . 


This educational environment 
affords a broad and firm foundation 
which opens up many and varied 
avenues of expression and means of 
learning for pupils with such dif- 
ferences and similarities. A va- 
riety of valuable and personalized 
ways of learning are utilized to 
the fullest as: writing, drawing, 
painting, music, reading, drama, 
and physical education. A broad 
base for learning isa means through 
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which pupils of varying levels of 
ability and interest most effectively 
contact reality and make schooling 
continuous and on-going with 
other life activities. 

Fourth: Pupils are assisted in 
adjusting to social changes, and 
are helped in adapting to the vary- 
ing demands of group life. When 
a person first comes into the school, 
or any group, he is outside the 
social circle looking in. New teach- 
ers or new pupils, in the beginning, 
are not able to operate to an ad- 
vantage until they are in the center 
of the group making their influence 
felt. Too many, after five years, 
or more, have little group influence 
and are still ‘“‘new’’ on the outside 
looking in. Teachers, and children 
alike, who operate as a part of a 
social group, from the inside out, 
exert power that moves and lifts 
groups. 

Opportunities are given to pupils 
for developing ability to work co- 
operatively with the group in fa- 
vorable learning situations. An 
important function of American 
education is to preserve, improve, 
and extend the democratic way of 
living. The process of teaching 
and learning is in harmony with 
such an ideal. 


The quality of human relations 
within the group determines the 
level of participation. Through co- 
operative planning each individual 
participates and is respected in se- 
lecting problems, in developing 
purposes, in formulating plans and 
in choosing ways of obtaining de- 
sired goals. 


If human relations in the group 
are poor, the extent and quality of 
participation are reduced to a low 
level. If the attitude, ‘‘Keep-your- 
mouth-shut-until-I-tell-you-to- 
open-it’’ prevails, group intelligence 
and purposeful activity are sup- 
pressed. 


The school program that is 
planned in terms of pupil interest 
and needs initiates and conducts ac- 
tivities that offer problem-solving 
opportunities involving choosing, 
thinking, and doing. Discussions 
and explanations are not substitutes 
for democratic experience. Pupils 
live and learn it in such a way that 
the experience becomes a part of 
their whole being. 


Fifth: All educational possibil- 


ities are utilized in each phase of 
school life. These are on-going 
experiences which if not well 
guided become mis-educative. 

The cafeteria is a place where 
pupils learn to choose a balanced 
lunch, and improve their table 
manners. Students assisting in the 
principal’s office are gracious and 
courteous; here they get valuable 
training as ‘receptionists’. Assem- 
blies are well planned, carried out, 
and evaluated by pupils, teachers, 
and all concerned. Playground, li- 
brary, school elections, home 
rooms, newspaper, annual, clubs, 
halls, washrooms, all, are used in 
every way possible for high quality 
educational experience. 

Thus schools that have the en- 
vironment most suitable for desir- 
able learning give serious consider- 
ation to: 

1. The teacher, well trained, 
hopeful and professional in 
outlook. 

2. The child operating as an 
entity. 

3. The challenge of individual 
differences and likenesses. 

4. Opportunities to adjust to 
social changes through co- 
operative action. 

5. Utilization of educational 
possibilities of every phase 
of school life. 

Finally, schools that give serious 
consideration and practice in the 
five above areas include in their 
answer to the title question: Edu- 
cation for What?: Extensive and 
advantageous learning through the 
use of the communicative skills: 
the three R’s including speaking 
and listening; self control and re- 
leased intelligence for every pupil; 
maturity and balance that lead to 
increased use of subject matter; a 
high system of moral and spiritual 
values and joy in living and learn- 
ing for every pupil. 

















N° DOUBT many who read 
this article have never heard 
of a credit union, and, of course, 
cannot know what they are ac- 
complishing throughout the North 
American continent toward saving 
their members thousands of dollars 
annually in excessive interest 
charges, in addition to teaching 
them the thrift habit. 

I should like to present a brief 
history of the credit union move- 
ment and tell you of some of its 
achievements. 


Definition 


A credit union is a cooperative 
society, organized within a group 
of people with a common bond of 
association, operating under State 
or Federal supervision, and supply- 
ing its members with three pri- 
mary services: (1) an easy and 
convenient system for accumulat- 
ing savings, (2) a source of credit 
at normal interest rates, and (3) 
a school wherein the members are 
educated in the management and 
control of their own money. In 
other words it is a unique form of 
cooperative banking. 


History 

France is regarded as the country 
in which cooperative credit first 
began, but the real beginning did 
not come until the times of Herman 
Schulze-Delitzsch and Frederick 
William Raiffeisen, in Germany. 

Schulze-Delitzsch organized his 
first credit society in 1850, and 
within ten years the number grew 
to 183 societies with approximate- 
ly 19,000 members. He devoted 
his attention to these organizations 
until his death in 1883. The 
credit unions which were designed 
by him were largely urban and 
composed of tradesmen. He be- 
lieved that money should be bor- 
rowed for productive purposes and 
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Several Teacher Groups Have— 
Credit Unions 


by SIDNEY C. DAY, JR. 


not for consumption purposes. 

Raiffeisen’s societies began in 
1864, and were confined to rural 
people. However, besides the credit 
aspect, they were also central pur- 
chasing establishments of farm 
supplies for their members. His 
organizations differed from those 
of Schulze-Delitzsch in several 
ways: Schulze-Delitzsch had a 
large mixed membership (both rich 
and poor) while Raiffeisen societies 
were composed of a small individ- 
ual membership drawn from a spe- 
cific area. Raiffeisen did not be- 
lieve in large dividends while his 
contemporary thought they were 
necessary to attract capital. Raif- 
feisen was a humanitarian who 
would allow a person to become a 
member, no matter how poor, if 
he had character. 

The credit union made its ap- 
pearance in Italy in 1865, through 
the efforts of Luigi Luzzatti, who 
had gone to Germany the year be- 
fore to study cooperative credit. 
He revised the societies to some 
extent, but generally followed the 
Raiffeisen plan. 

A Canadian, Alphonse Desjar- 
dins, studied thoroughly the coop- 
erative organizations in Europe for 
fifteen years before organizing the 
People’s Bank in Canada in 1900. 











Here is a brief history of the credit union 
movement and some of its achievements. 






His attention was directed to co- 
operative credit through the news- 
papers which told the facts about 
the problem of usury at that time. 
Through his study, he decided that 
a credit society such as those in Eu- 
rope would be the best solution 
possible, and with a group of 
friends organized the People’s 
Bank, having ninety members. His 
credit unions were based on those 
of Raiffeisen also, with special em- 
phasis on educating wage earners 
and farmers in the art of thrift, the 
management of their business, and 
to protect them from the usurer. 

Desjardins was instrumental not 
only in credit union development 
in Canada, but also in the United 
States, where, with Father P. 
Hévey, he established the first credit 
union in the United States, in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, in 1909. 
Later in this same year he aided 
in establishing parish credit unions 
in Massachusetts. 

Pierre Jay, Bank Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, was exploring 
the field of unauthorized banking. 
He found several instances where 
employees in business organizations 
had formed saving and loan asso- 
ciations among themselves, and in 
order to understand them more 

(Continued on page 42) 





Sidney C. Day, Jr., is president of the Vir- 
He was elected to 
the League Board of Directors in 1943 and 
was made treasurer a year later, which position 
he held until his elevation to the presidency 


ginia Credit Union League. 


this past April. 


Mr. Day has been treasurer of the State 
Employees Credit Union continuously since it 
was chartered in October 1928. He has been 
connected with the State Government since May 
15. 1916, and for the past 17 years has served 
as Assistant Comptroller of the Commonwealth. 

A native of Harford County, Maryland, Mr. 
Day was educated at Darlington Academy and 
in Baltimore. He was associated with the Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad and the Seaboard Air- 
line before coming with the State Government. 
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‘CL, UNDAMENTALS of a 

Practical Program of Teach- 
er Education’ was the theme dis- 
cussed by 120 delegates at the third 
innual Conference of Classroom 
[Teachers held at the University of 
Virginia, June 14-16. 

Delegates from 36 school divi- 
sions listened to inspirational ad- 
dresses and engaged in lively dis- 
cussions during the three-day con- 
ference sponsored by the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
with the assistance of the State 
Department of Education. 

As a result of these group dis- 
ussions, the delegates agreed at the 
inal session that— 

|. Student teaching should be 
‘quired for certification, abolish- 
ng the collegiate certificate which 
loes not require it, and further, 
hat student teaching should cover 

range of grades. 

2. An internship type of train- 
ng should be included in the pro- 
ram of teacher education. 

3. A practical approach, as well 
s theoretical, through laboratory 
xperiences should be provided in 
rofessional courses in keeping with 
ecommended classroom use. 

4. ‘Teacher education should in- 
lude emphasis on_ professional 
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pride, training in record keeping 
procedures, and school-community 
activities. 

5. Refresher courses in the fun- 
damentals of the approximate grade 
level should be provided imme- 
diately prior to student teaching. 

6. Guidance should be provided 
prospective teachers in investigating 
various levels of teaching. 

7. State teachers’ reading list 
should be prepared in terms of four 
areas Outlined in new requi:cments 
for certification. 

8. More group meetings for dis- 
cussion and evaluation should be 
held by school divisions. 

9. No additional requirements 
for certification should be made 
after a teacher has become profes- 
sionally qualified. 

Addresses concerning the con- 
ference theme were given at the first 
three general sessions. Dean Lindley 
J. Stiles, Department of Education, 
University of Virginia, spoke on 
‘Pre-Service Education of Teach- 
ers’’ at the opening session. Davis 
Y. Paschall, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department 
of Education, was the speaker for 
the second session, using as his sub- 
ject, “Areas of Professional Prep- 
aration in Teacher Education and 


Their Implications for Pre-Service 
and In-Service Growth of Teach- 
ers."’ Speaker for the third gen- 
eral session was Dr. Earl Arm- 
strong, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., who addressed 
the delegates on ‘‘In-Service Edu- 
cation of Teachers.” 

Miss Mary Sue Fuller, President 
of the VEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, presided at the 
opening session. H. H. Walker, 
President of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, extended greet- 
ings to the delegates. Presiding at 
other sessions were Foster B. 
Gresham, President of the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English: 
Dr. J. A. Rorer, Professor of 
Teacher Education, University of 
Virginia; and William M. Shu- 
mate, Vice-President of the VEA 
Department of Classroom T each- 
ers. 

Dr. Richard A. Meade, Associate 
Professor of Education, University 
of Virginia, conducted a panel dis- 
cussion during the final session. 
Those participating in the panel 
included Alice Moore Armstrong, 
Norfolk; Josephine Acton, Nor- 
folk; Mrs. Annis Godbey, Bristol: 
and Mrs. Zoe Lawrence, Culpeper. 
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Our Part in the 


Economic Detense 


N THE world of 1951 educa- 

tors are fully aware of the fact 
that a sound economy is as impor- 
tant as military might in the de- 
fense of a democracy. 

We have seen other nations 
wrecked, not by force of arms, but 
because of economic failure. 

It was the savings of the Amer 
ican people — mainly in govern- 
ment bonds —that prevented a 
major recession after World War 
Il. It was the first war in which 
individuals bought government 
bonds on a large scale. 

While sales of government 
bonds during the four Liberty 
Loans and the Victory Loan of 
World War I were good ($21,- 





000,000,000), such sales were 
aimed only at financing wartime 
operations of the government. And 
most of the bonds were bought by 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions. The public had no large 
savings when the war ended. There 
came a severe recession, followed by 
a major depression. 

During World War II the situ- 
ation was entirely different. Sure, 
bonds were sold for the purposes 
of making war. 


Aimed at the Individual 


But they were sold also with 
the idea of staving off a recession, 
depression, panic—call it what you 
will—after the war. Thus during 











All materials for installing 
and maintaining the program, 
including a new booklet, “How 
to Manage Your School Sav- 
ings Program,” may be ob- 
tained free by writing to: 

C. H. Edwards, State Director 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
Treasury Department 

720 East Grace Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





World War II the eight War Bond 
drives resulted in the sale of bonds 
worth $185,000,000,000. And the 
drives were aimed at the individual. 
The Payroll Savings Plan enabled 
the employee with a moderate in- 
come to buy bonds on an install- 
ment plan, a plan which is still in 
effect in hundreds of businesses and 
school divisions in Virginia and 
which still accounts for the major- 
ity of Series E Defense Bond sales. 

So, at the war's end, when Rosie 
the Riveter went back to her peace- 
time endeavors and there were no 
longer huge war orders to bolster 
our economy, the American people, 
as individuals, had a financial back- 
log which proved to be big enough 
to prevent a major recession despite 
the shutdowns of war plants and 
the time-consuming reconversion 
of many others to peacetime needs. 

It is important to remember 
that free Americans bought these 
bonds; that they exercised their 
own freedom of choice in back- 
ing their own free government. 

Today, individual Americans 
own $58,000,000,000 worth of 
Defense Bonds. Series E Bonds, 
the kind sold through the Payroll 
Savings Plan, account for almost 
$35,000,000,000 of the total. 

It takes no economist to see that 
these Defense Bonds and other 
savings of the American people 
represent the first line of defense 
against a breakdown of our econ- 
omy, which is what our enemies 
would rather see than anything 
else. 

Like the Payroll Savings Plan, 
the School Savings Program pro- 
vides a way for Virginia school 
children—and their teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents—to play 
an important role in the economic 

(Continued on page 46) 
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In the sixth National Conference on Citizenship, widely dis- 
agreeing people, sparring through first sessions, antagonistic, un- 
yielding, discovered themselves as the conference went on, operat- 
ing as a “back home” group might do—a community talking its 
problems over, frankly saying things they would not have dreamed 
of bringing into the open during the first of the conference. 


Several people said, “By now, we feel as if we had known each 
other all our lives. We shall keep in touch during the next year 
to learn what each is doing to further the goals of freedom at 


home and freedom abroad.” 


The More We Get Together— 


by LUCILE ELLISON 


Assistant Secretary, NEA Defense Commission, and Staff Liaison, 


oof T ISN’T enough for individ- 
uals to get together; groups of 

individuals must get together.’’ We 

have said it a thousand times. 

“In joining together for 
strength, the wholesome forces of 
America and of the world have 
lagged far behind the malevolent 
forces.”’ Headlines almost daily 
reveal such unholy alliances. 

The skein of vice, of force, of 
ruthlessness is woven strongly. 
What do we do to make more en- 
gaging the threads of truth and of 
the virtues? 

Clearing houses, joint commit- 
tees, cooperative assemblies are a 
part of the pattern of American life. 
These voluntary cooperative ven- 
tures have been somewhat desultory 
and weak. We have yet much to 
learn about ways of working to- 
gether. 

The series of National Confer- 
ences on Citizenship are one effort 
—and a notable one—toward co- 
operation of beneficent forces. The 
Department of Justice, joint spon- 
sor with the National Education 
Association in these conferences, 
wrote in a news release in April 
1951: “Since the inception of the 
Citizenship Conference in 1946, 
over 1,000 organizations and agen- 
cies have participated. These reach 
nearly every wholesome activity of 
American life and their member- 
ship embraces almost the entire 
150,000,000 population of our 
country.” 


The President of the United 
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NEA Citizenship Committee 


States has sent greetings and given 
his support to the national confer- 
ence On citizenship since its initia- 
tion. He has received the confer- 
ence each time it has met in Wash- 
ington. For the sixth conference, 
the President and Mrs. Truman at- 
tended the opening general session 
where he gave a major policy-mak- 
ing address. 

For the third year the Vice-Pres- 
ident served as Honorary Chair- 
man of the Conference. Senators 
Kefauver and Morse and an array 
of notable people in many phases 
of American life addressed the con- 
ference. 


Cross Section of America 


Yet these headline features of 
the conference, important as they 
are to the delegates from every state 
and territory who attend, are not 
the most significant, in the opinion 
of many of those who plan and 
work in the conference. The great- 
est significance lies in the composi- 
tion and nature of the conference. 

One foreign delegate wrote: 

“I was deeply impressed how 
people came together from all over 
the country, how they sat down 
together, how they discussed their 
liberties and their problems, and 
how they left again—-reassured and 
inspired for the right way of life 
and the true meaning of freedom.”’ 

Included in the conference are 
government agencies, local, state, 
and federal: schools, public, paro- 
chial, ‘private; religious faiths, 


Protestant, Catholic, Jewish; the 
judiciary, federal and state; bar as- 
sOciations, international, national, 
state, and local; patriotic groups, 
the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans; farm groups, Farmers 
Union, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca; labor groups, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, United Mine 
Workers, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; business, 
Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers; and 
numerous other groups. 

Backbone of the conference. is 
the small discussion group. Every 
delegate participates in such a small 
group. To these groups, assign- 
ments are made with a view to rep- 
resenting varied interests, so that 
each small conference unit becomes 
a cross-section of America. A team 
of leaders, carefully chosen and 
orientated in the conference phi- 
losophy, operates in each group. 

Groups are as different as indi- 
viduals are different. Some groups 
in 1951 were very good; some 
were perhaps very bad. But ques- 
tionnaires and reactions reveal a 
great many people in many differ- 
ent groups saying, ‘I was in the 
best group in the conference.” 


Face-to-Face Contacts 
The conference capitalizes on 
the increasing emphasis social scien- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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You Can Help 





Fight Communism 


MERICANS have a reputa- 

tion for being generous—but 
they like to know where their 
money is going. Last fall millions 
of them, including many school 
children, joined in the Crusade for 
Freedom, and gave their money 
to help raise the Iron Curtain. 
They remember the Freedom Bell 
that was the symbol of the cam- 
paign, and the name of General 
Lucius Clay who leads the Cru- 
sade. Many of them wonder how 
the money is being spent? The 
answer is the story of Radio Free 
Europe. 

Meandering across the middle of 
Europe is a line known as the Iron 
Curtain. It divides East and West, 
freedom and tyranny. People can 
sometimes get through it—if they 
are willing to risk prison, torture 
or even death. But the Commu- 
nist overlords have found no fool- 
proof way to keep out free ideas 
when they are carried in on radio 
waves. 

The border nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, which we call the 
satellites, are still weak spots in 
the Soviet monolith. If the de- 
mocracies can discredit Commu- 
nism and keep alive the hope of the 
people for eventual liberation, then 
Russia will not be able to consoli- 
date its hold over these satellite na- 
tions. 

One of the free voices that passes 
through the Iron Curtain is Radio 
Free Europe. This is the contri- 
bution of the American people to- 
ward creating a free and friendly 
world by defeating Communism. 
Radio Free Europe is made possible 
by the Crusade for Freedom. 

Radio Free Europe is still young. 
It was only in July of last year 
that its first transmitter went on 
the air, broadcasting to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. On May Ist 
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of this year it added a powerful 
medium-wave station whose | 35,- 
000 watts is almost three times as 
strong as the biggest stations in 
the United States. The new sta- 
tion, located at Munich, is beamed 
directly at Czechoslovakia, in di- 
rect competition with the big 
Communist transmitters of Radio 
Prague and Radio Bratislava. A 
few weeks later Albania was added 
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to the nations which receive Radio 
Free Europe. 

RFE does not speak with a soft 
voice. It laughs at the Commu- 
nists, shows up their lies, reveals 
truths that the Reds try to hide. 
For instance, it will tell the Bul- 
garians of sabotage in a certain 
mine, although the Communist 
overlords have carefully censored 
the story. It will warn the people 


THIS CZECH BOY, only 12 years old, is a star of Radio Free Europe in 


Munich. He had never acted before he was discovered by an RFE team auditioning 
children in a refugee camp. Now he appears on a children’s story program beamed 


at his native Czechoslovakia. 
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of a certain village in Rumania that 
postmaster Ion Ionescu is a stooge, 
who has already betrayed several 
of his fellow-villagers to the state 
police for criticizing the regime. It 
will give names, dates and places 
to prove that a high state official 
is a drunkard and a swindler. 


Broadcasts don’t spend time 
praising the United States or tell- 
ing about the pricelessness of free- 
dom. Most of RFE listeners need 
no convincing on those points. Nor 
does it sit on the defensive, satisfy- 
ing itself only with refuting Com- 
munist propaganda. Instead, it 
conducts a continuing offensive, 
pointing out what is wrong with 
Communism—and it has sources 
for getting the facts to back up 
all of its charges. 

Radio Free Europe is manned by 
exiles from the satellite nations, 
men and women who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 
They do the planning, program- 
ming and writing, and, of course, 
the broadcasting in their native 
languages. Backing them up are 
analysts who read the Communist 
press and monitor the Communist 
radio broadcasts, and newsmen 
whose sources reach behind the 
[ron Curtain. 

Last summer the Crusade for 
Freedom was organized to give the 
American people a chance to lend 
their moral support to Radio Free 
Europe and to contribute money 
to its operation. Some 16-million 
people signed freedom scrolls and 
gave one-and-a-half million dol- 
lars. The campaign was led by 
General Lucius Clay of airlift 
fame, and was sparked by the 10- 
ton Freedom Bell, which was then 
taken to Berlin where it rings across 
the city every day. Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts open with the 
sound of four strokes on the bell, 
symbolizing the four freedoms. 

A similar campaign is being con- 
ducted this September, but with 
a bigger goal: 25-million members 
and three-million dollars. The 
campaign means that the’ airlift 
of truth through the Iron Curtain 
will not only continue but will be 
stepped up. The truth can weaken 
the hold of the Kremlin on the 
people it has enslaved—and by so 
doing so may make Stalin & Co. 
think twice about starting a war. 
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Globe Theater Model ea 0a 


British Teacher Tells Virginia Students 





A BIT OF BRITAIN IN CHESTERFIELD. Miss Margery Wilkins, British 


visitor, is shown a model of the Globe Theater at Manchester High School by 
students who helped build it and their teacher, Mrs. Marie Morris. 


. aed of senior English 
classes at Manchester High 
School in Chesterfield County were 
praised by the head mistress of a 
British school on their construc- 
tion of a model of the Globe The- 
ater of the Shakespearean era. 

Miss Margery Wilkins, head of 
the Notley Road School in Suffolk 
County, England, termed the mod- 
el an excellent one and it was “‘cor- 
rect and splendidly executed.”’ 

Miss Wilkins, who spent a 
month in Eastern United States last 
Spring as a Page Exchange Scholar 
under auspices of the English 
Speaking Union, also thinks Mrs. 
Marie N. Morris’ plan of combin- 
ing art and drama with the study 
of literature is very good. 

Mrs. Morris, who teaches four 
classes in English and literature at 
the Chesterfield County school, 
said her Fall senior class did the 
“‘rough’’ work on the theater 
model and her Spring senior class 
completed the woodwork and 


painting. For reference, the classes 
used two new books in the school 
library on the Globe Theater, film 
strips on the theater and on Shakes- 
peare, and movies. 

“The pupils hated the study of 
Shakespeare’s play, ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’, until we did a 
marionette show on it,’ said the 
teacher. And as one of the students 
put it, ““The Old English speech 
was so dull. We rewrote the play 
in modern English and liked it.’’ 

Mrs. Morris’ ninth grade made 
a wall panel drawing of 26 pic- 
tures depicting scenes from ‘‘T reas- 
ure Island’’. The students have 
also made maps, shadow boxes and 
scrap books in connection with the 
study of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
tale. Last Fall’s senior class dressed 
characters for Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mac- 
beth.’’ Her classes have also given 
puppet shows. And, of course, the 
students’ interest in literature has 
increased since she started the side- 
line work in art and drama three 
years ago. 
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Virginians Trek Across Country for NEA 


Meet in California 


Among those crossing from the Atlantic to the Pacific for 
the 89th annual meeting and 30th representative assembly 
of the National Education Association in San Francisco, 
July 1-6, were Josephine L. Acton, Norfolk; Cornelia Adair, 
Richmond; Robert W. Allen, Portsmouth; Preston Ambler, 
Lynchburg; Alice Moore Armstrong, Norfolk; Margaret F. 
Baker, Richmond; Elsie A. Beale, Norfolk County; Cecil 
Belcher, Bristol; Ruby Berger, Norfolk; Fairfax M. Berkley, 
Norfolk; Mrs. I. B. Blackwell, Charlotte County; Janice 
M. Bland, Norfolk; Elizabeth R. Boggs, Norfolk; J. J. 
Booker, Jr., Norfolk County; J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk; 
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Mabel Britt, Princess Anne County; J. Irving Brooks, Hen- 
cico County; F. F. Brown, Martinsville; Mrs. Nellie Brown, 
Alexandria; Elizabeth L. Burke, Richmond; C. M. Bussinger, 
Wythe County; Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg; N. W. Can- 
noy, Grayson County; M. L. Carper, Martirsville; Mrs. B. 
Larrabee Carr, Elizabeth City County; Margaret Clifton, 
Pulaski; Mrs. Stella Copenhaver, Washington County; 
Eleanor G. Currin, Alexandria; Emmett M. Day, Fairfax; 
Mary DeLong, Roanoke; Grace D. Elliott, Roanoke; Mrs. 
Lloyd Ellis, Richmond; Jeanne B. Etheridge, Williams- 


burg; 


Mrs. 


Maria D. Farthing, Pittsylvania County; 
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Around the VEA breakfast table in San Francisco 
where 86 Virgininns gathered in the California Room of the Palace Hotel on the morning of July 3. 


Top State Leaders 
Discuss Program 
with New NEA Head. 
Seated are Robert F. 
Williams, VEA Execu- 
tive Secretary; Mary V. 
DeLong, State NEA 
Director; and H. H. 
Walker, president of the 
Virginia Education As- 
sociation; with J. Cloyd 
Miller of New Mexico, 
newly elected president 
of the National Educa- 
tion Association, stand- 


ing 








Donald W. Frischmann, Arlington; E. Carl Hoover, Henry County; 
Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, Fairfax County; Alice Horsley, Roanoke; 
Sylvia Z. Horwitz, Charlottesville; Katherine Hoyle, Richmond; 
Mrs. Lillian Elliott Jenks, Arlington County; Sara Joyner, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Edith P. Killinger, Smyth County; Mildred Kelly, 
Campbell County; Mary Gladys Lambert, Richmond; Mrs. Lettie C. 
Laughon, Campbell County; Virginia E. Lewis, Culpeper County; 
Dorothy Long, Henrico County; Mary McDonald, Roanoke; Mrs. Kath- 
erine A. Meade, Charlottesville; Blanche Meadows, Spotsylvania County; 
Vester M. Mulholland, Williamsburg; Mrs. Eva C. Musgrove, Newport 
News; Polly Nasser, Chesterfield County; R. O. Nelson, Newport 
News; Mrs. Dorothy D. Owen, Pittsylvania County; Virginia L. Page, 
Roanoke; Helen M. Phillips, Accomack County; Ruby Pryor, Alexan- 
dria; Mr. and Mrs. William J. Reardon, Jr., Wythe County; Ray E. Reid, 
Nottoway County; Jane Reynolds, Orange County; Manuel Reynolds, 
Montgomery County; C. L. Robinson, Norfolk; Mary F. Robinson, 
Elizabeth City County; Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Robinson, Tazewell Coun- 
ty; W. W. Robinson, Radford; Mrs. H. M. Root, Richmond; Mrs. 
Clara D. Rowland, Pittsylvania County; Marigold Scott, Norfolk 
County; Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Lynchburg; Helen F. Simpson, Nor- 
folk; Leila Stalker, Roanoke; Harley Stallard, Wise County; Elsie 
Stossel, Richmond; J. Marshall Swanson, Pittsylvania County; Mrs. 
Lois Swanson, Pittsylvania County; Mrs. G. Warren Taylor, Suf- 
folk; J. Elizabeth Temple, Roanoke; Laura Thornhill, Culpeper Coun- 
ty; M. S. Tischler, Giles County; Thomas D. Todd, Fairfax County; 
Lelia Hooper Turpin, Richmond; T. Preston Turner, Richmond; H. H. 
Walker, Charlottesville; Mrs. Gladys Wood White, Norfolk; M. G. 
White, Roanoke: Fdwin E. Will, Bath Countv; Robert F. Williams, 
Richmond; and Mrs, Laura B. Wood, Norfolk. 





SCENES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Part of the Virginia delegation is shown 
listening intently to the order of business at 
the NEA Convention. 


In the insert, Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, and T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, discuss a point 
with Mrs. Ruth Evans, of Colorado, member 
of the NEA Executive Committee. 


UM, GOOD! Munching tasty samples of 
Virginia ham in the headquarters room at 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco are leit 
to right, T. Preston Turner, Richmond; Mrs. 
Ray Reid, Blackstone; Mrs. G. Warren 
Taylor, Suffolk; Mary F. Robinson, Hamp- 
ton; and Jeanne Esteridge, Williamsburg. 
Cook books on the art of ham cookery are 
piled on the table. 


LIFE LINE FROM VIRGINIA. New 
life members take a long range view of 
their national organization. While in San 
Francisco ten Virginians were persuaded by 
their State Director, Mary DeLong, to be- 
come Life Members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Five of these new mem- 
bers are shown on the front row, leit to 
right, C. A. Belcher, Bristol; Robert F. Wil- 
liams, Richmond; Mary McDonald, Roa- 
noke; H. H. Walker, Charlottesville; and 
T. Preston Turner, Richmond. Backing them 
up are long time Life Members, Mary Rob- 
inson, Hampton; Katherine Hoyle, Rich- 
mond; Josephine Acton, Newport News; 
Cornelia Adair, Richmond; Mrs. G. War- 
ren Taylor, Suffolk; Mrs. Katherine Hopper, 
Fairfax; and Mary DeLong, Roanoke. 


Other Life Members in San Francisco not 
present when the picture was made, included 
new recruits, Virginia Page, Roanoke; Mar- 
garet Clifton, Pulaski; C. M. Bussinger, 
Wytheville; J. M. Swanson, Pittsylvania 
County; E. Carl Hoover, Henry County; and 
another long timer, W. A. Early, Arlington. 
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Nominations for 


Gurney H. Reid 


Gurney Holland Reid is princi- 
pal of Manchester District High School 
in Chesterfield County. Born in Hol- 
land, Nansemond County, Virginia, he 
graduated from the Holland High 
School and received his B.S. degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1926, where he also earned his M.A. 
degrve in 1936. 

During the four years following his 
college graduation, he was assistant 
principal in Nansemond County, then 
principal of Center Cross High School 
in Essex County, and from there he 
came to a principalship in Chesterfield 
County. Since 1931, Mr. Reid has been 
principal of Manchester District High 
School, Chesterfield County, which has 
an enrollment of 1,100 pupils and a 
faculty of 45 teachers. 

Mr. Reid was president of District 
C, VEA, for four years and served for 
a like number of years on the Board of 
Directors of the Virginia Education 
Association. He has also been treasurer 
of District C for four years, and served 
as president of the Chesterfield County 
Education Association for three years. 
Active in the Virginia High School 
League, he was vice-chairman of Dis- 
trict 2, Group II, for two years and 
held the chairmanship one year. He 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Pursuant to the requirements 
of Article 5 of the VEA Consti- 
tution governing the election of 
officers, a properly constituted 
Nominating Committee, repre- 
senting the districts of the Asso- 
ciation, met on August 1, 1951, 
and nominated for the office of 
treasurer Gurney H. Reid of 
Chesterfield County and Eran E. 
Trent of Albemarle County. 





All membership dues must be 
received prior to voting for the 
treasurer of the VEA, November 
10-20. 

Voting for treasurer of the VEA may 
be done by mail in remote areas, pro- 
vided voting is on the date selected by 
the local association within the period 
of November 10-20, and provided the 
ballots are returned by mail to the local 
association on that day, since each 
local association will have to return all 
ballots to the headquarters office within 
two days after the voting date. Each 
local association is responsible for dis- 
tributing ballots sent the secretary, es- 
tablishing the required number of poll- 
ing places, and certifying the ballots 
cast. Each member, of course, is to 
cast his own ballot. 


Treasurer 


Eran E. Trent 


Eran E. Trent is principal of the 
McIntire High School, Albemarle 
County, Charlottesville. A native of 
Campbell County, Virginia, he received 
his elementary and high school edu- 
cation there, graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College in 1926 and served as 
teacher, coach of athletics and high 
school principal in the Campbell Coun- 
ty schools for the succeeding four years. 
From 1930 to 1939 he was principal of 
the Troutville High and Elementary 
School in Botetourt County. From 1939 
to 1947, when he came to McIntire, he 
held high school 
Abingdon, Christiansburg and Clifton 
Forge. There was a period of one year 
during this time when he worked in 
the Washington, D. C., and Virginia 
Schools representing one of the leading 
textbook publishers. He holds the 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Virginia and is a member of Alpha 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 

He was secretary-treasurer of the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and served several terms on the 
Board of Directors, and on the Execu- 
tive Board of the State Principals De- 
partment. At present he is president 
of the Principals Association of Dis- 
trict J. 


principalships at 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 


is the theme of the 


45th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Richmond - October 31, November 1, 2, 1951 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
5:30 P.M.—Local Presidents Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER |! 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 


11:00 A.M.—Business Session 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 


6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M.—General Session 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M.—General Sess:on 


Schedule of Events 


(Pre-convention meetings will begin October 30 and 
others will go through November 3.) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:00 A.M, 
Executive Committee, Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Supervision 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Superintendents 
4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee—Department of Second- 
ary School Principals 
6:30 P.M. 
Executive Board—Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA Convention 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER |! 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervision 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
10:00 A.M. 
School Trustees Association of Virginia 
11:00 A.M. 
Second General Session of VEA Convention 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


Luncheon— Virginia Junior High School Prin- 
cipals 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
Luncheon—Department of Visiting Teachers 
Luncheon—School Trustees Association of 
Virginia 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervision 
Department of Teacher Education 
Retired Teachers Section 
2:30 P.M. 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
3:00-5:00 P.M. 
Tea—Longwood College Alumnae 
Tea—Madison College Alumnae 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, B, C, D, J, L, 
and N 
7:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation 
Executive Board, Business Education Section 
8:15 P.M. 
Third General Session of VEA Convention 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Breakfast—Art Section 
Home Economics Section 
Mathematics Section 
Social Studies Section—Elementary Division 
Speech and Drama Section 
Trade and Industrial and Industrial Arts Sec- 
tion 
9:30 A.M. 
Music Section—Division meetings 
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9:45 A.M. 
Virginia Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars 
10:00 A.M. 
Business Education Section 
Distributive Education Section 
School Librarians Section 
School Secretaries Section—Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section 
11:15 A.M. 
School Secretaries Section 
11:30 A.M. 
Va. Council of Administrative 
Women 
12:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Music Section 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon. —Business Education 
Section 
Luncheon — School Librarians 
Section 
Luncheon—Virginia Geograph- 
ical Soriety 
Luncheon—vVa. Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women 
i:00 P.M. 
{Luncheon — Columbia Univer- 
sity Chapter 
1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Classical Section 
Luncheon — School Secretaries 
Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Virginia Vocational Association 
Art Section 
English Section 
Health-Physical Education Sec- 
tion 
Mathematics Section 
Music Section 
Secondary Science Teachers Sec- 
tion 
Social Studies Section—Second- 
ary Division 
Special Education Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
Teaching Materials Section 
Va. Assn. of Collegiate Regis- 
trars 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, M, and O 
8:15 P.M. 
Fourth General Session of 
VEA Convention 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language Section 
1:00 P.M. 
Modern Language Section 
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Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local associa- 
tion are ex-officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each 
school board whose members have 


joined the VEA is also entitled to 
name one delegate. 


Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 16. 








Virginia Education Association 


Annual Convention 


Richmond—October 31-November i-2, 1951 


The John Marshall Hotel and the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
have agreed to operate a housing bureau for those attending the VEA 
Convention. All requests for reservations should be addressed to Virginia 
Education Association Housing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

Due to heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is necessary that 
arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room in practically all 
cases and three whenever possible. Only a very limited number of single 
rooms are available. Please make reservations immediately. The enclosed 
form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, we shall 
endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You will be 
notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. Also, 
the Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist home if you prefer this to 
the hotel. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 
Additional for 


Double 3rd person in 


Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed double room 
Jefferson ftiotel $2.50-$6.00 $6.00-$ 8.00 $7.00-$12.00 $2.00 
Hotel King Carter______ 3.50— 5.50 5.50— 8.00 6.00— 8.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall____ 4.00— 7.50 8.00— 10.50 8.50- 15.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd____ 4.25— 5.50 6.50— 8.00 7.50 9.75 2.00 
Hotel Richmond 3.75— 5.50 6.00— 8.00 7.50— 10.00 2.00 
Rueger’s Hotel 2.50— 4.00 3.50— 6.00 6.00 2.00 
Capitol Hotel _.__. 2.50— 3.50 4.00— 7.00 4.50— 7.00 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VirGcinia EpucaTion AssociATION HousinGc BuREAU 

Horet JOHN MARSHALL 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 31-November 1-2, 1951: 


Single Room Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room Double for 3 


Rate: From $ _ to $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
With Bath Without Bath Third Choice Hotel 


Number in Party_____----- ORS. Eee Fourth Choice Hotel_- es 


Arriving at Hotel Oct._______._Hour_______. A. M. P. M. Leaving Novy. 
Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


Name__-__-- eps Tes | (s Uiy [U5 a eee Address 
Name__- cecil did oeeegieie aces Address 
Name_--.. SE A ER COE NS 
(Signed) Name : he ae 
Address 
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Virginia Senior Declared Grand Prize Winner In 









National High School Photographic Awards 





TOP PHOTOGRAPHER. Daniel Gregory, of Sandston, a senior at High- 


land Springs High School, receives from Principal J. Irving Brooks a certificate and 


$600 in checks as the grand prize winner in the 1951 National High School Pho- 


tographic Awards competition. 


ANIEL GREGORY of Sand- 

ston, Virginia, a senior at the 
Highland Springs High School at 
Highland Springs, Virginia, has 
been named Grand Prize Winner 
in the 1951 National High School! 
Photographic Awards. 

Gregory’s prize-winning picture 
—an appealing snapshot of playful 
puppies—was chosen from among 
thousands of pictures submitted by 
high school students from each of 
the 48 States, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
It won for Gregory a total of $600 
in cash prizes in this centest spon 
sored by the National High School! 
Scholastic Press Association and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

‘He's so shocked he can't talk,” 
J. Irving Brooks, principal of 
Highland Springs High School, re 
ported when the news of Gregory's 
triumph was phoned to the school. 
As soon as the young picture taker 
recovered his voice, however, he 
announced that he plans to use 
his prize money to help meet ex- 
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penses when he enters pre-medical 
school this fall. 

More than 330 cash prizes to- 
taling $3,500 in cash were distri- 
buted by the board of judges, 
which included Ken McLaughlin, 
President of the National Press 
Photographers Association; Fred 
Kildow, Director of the National 
Scholastic Press Association: and 
Kenneth W. Williams, Manager, 
Photographic Illustration Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

The contest was divided into 
four classes of entry—for pictures 
of babies and children, scenes and 
still life, young people and adults, 
and animal life. Gregory's prize- 
winning snapshot, in addition to 
winning the Grand Prize, was first 
chosen as First Prize winner in the 
class for pictures of pets and ani- 
mals. 


Another Virginian Wins 
Another major prize winner 
from Virginia was Guy Allen, 


1925 North Utah Street, Arling- 
ton, Virginia, a student at Wash- 
ington-Lee High School. He was 
one of three first prize winners re- 
ceiving $100 each. 

Prior to the national judging of 
this year’s competition, all entries 
in the national awards competed 
for local honors in the State where 
the student lived. Thus the na- 
tional prize winners represented the 
very best among the snapshots 
taken during the past year by high 
school students in all parts of the 
country. 

Subject matter in the awards 
ranged from appealing pictures of 
babies and pets to dramatic action 
studies taken from the sidelines at 
basketball, football, baseball, and 
other games. In the judges’ opin- 
ion the range of subject matter and 
excellent technique shown by the 
young photographers indicated that 
high school students everywhere 
were utilizing their cameras with 
tremendous effectiveness in record- 
ing and capturing practically all 
aspects of the world in which they 
live. 


Medical Technology Offered. 


Mary Washington College has an- 
nounced a degree program in medical 
technology in conjunction with the 
University of Virginia Department of 
Medicine. 
three regular sessions here, followed by 


The curriculum calls for 


a year’s study in the clinical labora- 
tories at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, beginning the Septem- 
ber after the junior year. 

The Bachelor of Science degree is to 
be awarded by Mary Washington Col- 
lege on successful completion of the 
fourth year when the student will be 
qualified to take the examinations for 
registration and certification by the 
Board of Registry of Medical Tech- 
nologists of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Admission to 
the last two years of the program will 
be based on scholastic record, demon- 
strated aptitude, and a personal inter- 
view at the Medical School. 
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Handmacher’s rayon suits 
that look like wool... our 


just-arrived Fall Suitmakers! 


Anywhere-everywhere suits with the 
look and soft touch of wool, the de- 
lightful coolness of rayon. . . beau- 
tifully shaped and fitted as all Hand- 
machers are! Menswear gray in 
junior and misses’ sizes, ours alone 
in Richmond. Moderate Price Suits, 
3rd Floor. Junior Suits, 4th Floor. 


$30 
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for modern 
teaching methods! 


Stress is laid on individual capa- 


group. This is the modern “flex- 
ible” classroom and Norcor Tubular pile 


Desks and Chairs are wholly com- 


bilities . . . social interaction of the 94h f 


patible with it! They are light in e@ INDIVIDUAL 
weight—easily moved. Flat tops STUY 

and sides of the desks permit va- @ LARGE OR 
riety of arrangement. Chairs can SMALL UNIT 


be used independently. Today, STUDY GROUPS 


you’ll find that wherever the flex- ¢ GROUP 
ible classroom has been adopted, — 


Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs 
are the favored choice for seating * RECITATION 
: ORAL READING 
requirements. ences 
FOR BETTER SEATING... BETTER 

TEACHING ... BETTER LEARNING IN 


YOUR SCHOOL. SPECIFY NORCOR 


Ask for Samples 


Virginia School Equipment Company 
Our New Address 


Cary Street at Foushee 
40 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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TEACHERS 


You are cordially invited to bank with us 






Checking Accounts, Savings Accounts, 
Travelers’ Cheques, our Loan Depart- 
ment, and other banking facilities are 


at your service. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 






MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























Write - Wire - Phone 
Southern Athletic Supply Co. 


116 N. Seventh Street 
Richmond, Va. 








FOR ALL STANDARD BRAND ATHLETIC 





EQUIPMENT 
RAWLINGS RIDDELL 
REACH CONVERSE 





AWARD SWEATERS 
CHENILLE LETTERS 





PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 





CRAMERS TRAINERS SUPPLIES 





“IT PAYS TO PLAY” 
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Intelligence Test in Handwriting 
by B. H. VAN OOT 


State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 





Recently a prominent educator said: ‘‘Students 
oming out of our high schools cannot even write 


their names so they can be read.’’ Can adults who 


earned to write under ‘‘the good old system” in 
‘ogue in the schools a half century or so ago do so? 
The following is a quiz to test your knowledge 
or imagination) of how well you can read the writ- 
ng of names of persons who learned to write under 
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“the good old system’ of teaching the fine art of 
writing. You are entitled to four points for each 
name you can read. A score of thirty-six is excellent 
and a score of twenty is satisfactory. If below twen- 
ty, you are eligible to enter a reading class in the 
“‘little-old-red-school-house’’ where reading was so 
efficiently taught in years gone by. 

Answers (as far as known) are given on page 63. 
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First Line of Defense 
(Continued from page 23) 


innocent, ignorant saboteur. We 
must wake up to the fact that an 
ill-prepared teacher will affect eter- 
nity: too, but in a devasting fash- 
ion. 

We can take hope, however, in 
the fact that within the profession: 
within all areas of teaching from 
the nursery school to the college, 
there is a growing alertness to the 
need for the organized profession 
to take a hand in the selection, in 
the preparation, and in the devel- 
opment of standards for its mem- 
bers. This decade is the first to 
make such a significant step. 

Those of you who constitute 
the profession not only have grave 
social obligations, but you at long 
last have the rare privilege of play- 
ing a basic role in the development 
of professional standards adequate 
for our times. Yours is the op- 
portunity to help determine the 
professional competencies and to 
identify the educational experiences 
needed for membership in this— 
the most difficult, the most dan- 
gerous, the most adventurous, and 
the most fascinating of all profes- 
sions. Until we clearly identify 
the technical skills, the fields of 
knowledge, and the basic under- 
standings of the teaching practi- 
tioner at any level and in all fields, 
it is impossible to set standards of 
preparation or of competent pro- 
fessional behavior. Every true pro- 
fession has done just that. Until 
this is done and accepted on a na- 
tional scale, standards for institu- 
tions preparing teachers cannot be 
established. Until this is done, we 
cannot man the defenses, the re- 
sponsibility which we claim. 


Research and practice in some 
institutions can even now, how- 
ever, give us sound patterns. We 
already know much if we will only 
separate the chaff from the wheat 
and boldly agree on the fundamen- 
tal competencies and urge their ac- 
ceptance on a national scale. Sure- 
ly, it is clear that it is no work for 
the meek of heart, but offers great 
reward for him of vision and cour- 
age. Such vision and such courage 
is abundant among you. There is 
no room in the profession, how- 
ever, for the defeatist, the weary, 
the despondent, or the cynic. Rath- 
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er it calls for firmness without bit- 
terness, vision without daydreams, 
confidence without brashness, and 
courage stripped of vanity. 





Credit Unions 
(Continued from page 26) 


thoroughly he began a correspond- 
ence with Desjardins. Favorably 
impressed with his findings, he 
recommended in 1908 that Massa- 
chusetts should authorize the in- 
corporating of such associations 
and admit them into the banking 
field. His reason for doing this 
was that these associations would 
provide a deposit and loan service 
to many who could not find it con- 
veniently available elsewhere. 


In preparing the bill, the name 
“credit union’’ was decided upon 
to denote saving and loan associa- 
tions. ‘There was a hearing before 
the banking committee of the leg- 
islature and the bankers present 
approved of credit unions. Their 
attitude was that this type of serv- 
ice would not interfere with their 
business, but that it would open a 
new field of banking. Participating 
in this hearing was a wealthy Mas- 
sachusetts man, Edward A. Filene, 
who had recently returned from a 
tour of the world during which he 
had observed many types of organ- 
izations similar to credit unions 
which were of such great benefit to 
their members. His eye witness ac- 
count of credit unions in action, 
along with the bankers’ attitude, 
paved the way for the enactment of 
the Massachusetts credit union law 
in 1909. 


From this time onward, those 
who helped to organize the Massa- 
chusetts law carried their influence 
into other states in an effort to stim- 
ulate further legislation. In 1921, 
the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Service was formed by Mr. Fi- 
lene and Roy F. Bergengren, for the 
purpose of having needed laws en- 
acted and to form the credit unions 
into a National Association. The 
Extension Service by 1934 had 
succeeded in acquiring thirty-one 
State laws, and a law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was in this 
year that they had a bill prepared 





in Congress for the enactment of 
a Federal credit union law. The 
bill was passed and thereby made 
credit unions available to any per- 
son in the United States and its 
territories if he belonged to any 
group having a common bond. 
The name of the Extension Serv- 
ice was changed in 1935, to that 
of Credit Union National Associa- 
tion (CUNA). 


National and State Organization 


Mr. Filene was so interested in 
the movement that he gave a mil- 
lion dollars through the Credit 
Union Extension Service to have 
laws enacted in the several states. 
Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, who was 
the first Managing Director of 
CUNA, carried out Mr. Filene’s 
wishes by personally going to the 
capitols of all the states and con- 
vincing members of legislatures that 
credit unions were necessary for 
the masses. Mr. Bergengren and 
Thomas W. Doig, present Manag- 
ing Director of CUNA, were re- 
sponsible for establishing the 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 

The Credit Union National As- 
sociation is an organization of state 
credit union leagues. It is governed 
by a board of national directors 
elected by State leagues, each State 
having from one to five national 
directors, according to the number 
of credit union members in the 
league. 

The three primary objectives of 
the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation are (1) Legislation, (2) 
Education (3) Organization. 

Since the credit union movement 
steps upon the toes of the ‘‘loan 
sharks’’, bills are often introduced 
in Congress and in State legisla- 
tures to curb their activities, or to 
tax them out of existence. CUNA 
has representatives ever on _ the 
alert to keep such legislation from 
being enacted. They also foster 
many bills for the good of the 
credit unions. In this they are 
assisted by State leagues. 

An educational campaign is car- 
ried on continuously through the 
medium of the official organ of the 
Association, ““The Credit Union 
Bridge’, a monthly publication; 
by all types of posters and pam- 
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phlets, and through group meet- 
ings. 
Finally, CUNA promotes or- 


ganization of new credit unions, 
which is done primarily through 
the State leagues. There were more 


than fifteen hundred credit unions | 


organized in 1950. Thirteen of 
these were organized in Virginia; 
six have been organized in 1951. 
This brings the number of credit 
unions in Virginia to 127, includ- 
ing several teacher groups. 

The Virginia Credit Union 
League governing body is com- 
posed of twelve men representing 
several types of government and 
business. Every one is an ardent 
credit unionist, and is glad to give 
of his time to further the interests 
of credit unions. 
expected of credit union leaders for 
our slogan is 
for charity, but for service.” 


Need for Credit Unions 


If the members of the group all | 


have a line of bank credit in total 
amount up to their true credit ca- 
pacity, they do not particularly 
need a credit union. 
a need to save money and if they 
have credit problems and no nor- 


mal credit resources and if many | 


This is to be | 


“Not for profit, not | 


If they have | 


members of the group buy things | 
on the installment plan which they | 
can buy more advantageously for | 


cash and if the members of the 
group need to become seasonal 


buyers in quantity of the things | 
they use—then there is within the | 


group a real need for a credit union. 


Growth of Credit Unions 

Each year, through the efforts of 
individual volunteer organizers, 
league managing directors and field 


personnel of CUNA, the number | 
of credit unions has increased until | 


there are now nearly fifteen thou- 
sand on the North American Con- 
tinent, with membership of over 
six million. 

Those desiring to learn more 
about this movement will find in- 
teresting reading in several books 
written by Roy F. Bergengren, and 
two books recently published by 
Harper & Brothers entitled ‘‘Credit 
for the Millions’, by Richard Y. 
Giles, and ‘““The Poor Man’s Pray- 

’, by George Boyle. 





FALSE: As a teacher you know that 
girls can look as lovely on “those days” 
as any day. 


What’s more, you know that look- 
ing their very best he/ps girls “at that 
time of the month.” Gives them more 
poise, more self-confidence. 


Yet perhaps some of your students 
have never been told this. For it’s 
astonishing how many youngsters have 
never been given up-to-date informa- 
tion and advice about menstruation. 


As their teacher you can help these 
girls—and ail girls in your classes—by 
giving each one a copy of the doctor- 
approved Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 

Friendly, easy-to-read, and delight- 
fully illustrated, this helpful booklet 
“tells all” about menstruation. Its 29 
pages are packed with sound, sensible 


TRUE « HADSE ? 


Girls never look their best on 
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hose days” 


advice, “do’s” and don’t’s,” and hints 


on health, poise and good grooming. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in a sani- 
tary napkin. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in a 
new, discreet-shape box. Comfortable, 
adjustable Modess sanitary belts come 
in pin or pinless styles.) 

You may have as many free copies 
of this booklet as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

Are you planning classroom discussions 
of menstruation? Then you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
It contains a teaching guide, large an- 
atomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more 
free material. Check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” [) Educational 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-9, Milltown, N. J. 
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NOW READY TO HELP YOU! 
The Only Filmstrip Series 


Available in America Today on... 


GENERAL 

LIVESTOCK 
AND DAIRY 
JUDGING 


AN EASY-TO-USE, 

AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE VISUAL 
AID That Teaches Methods of 
Improving Livestock Farming 








5 Full-Length Teach-O-Filmstrips! 
189 Full, Natural Color Pictures 


In sturdy, permanent file box 
only $35.00 


Motion Picture Supply (o. 


Audio-Visual Equipment Specialists 
720 CLEVELAND ST. RICHMOND 21, VA. 


Please send me kits of GENERAL LIVESTOCK AND 
DAIRY JUDGING, at $35.00 each, f.o.b. point of shipment. Each kit 
is to consist of 5 full-length, natural-color filmstrips in vivid Koda- 
chrome; a full illustrated Teaching Guide and a permanent, hard cover 


file box. 


{-] Payment enclosed ] Bill me 
Name Position 
Organization 
Address ......... 
City or Town... Zone State 




















| The Sociogram Works 


(Continued from page 17) 


at the end of six weeks, when a 
follow-up sociogram was made, he 
chose the same persons and re- 
ceived two choices from two of the 
most popular boys. 

Clara had impressed me as being 
well-adjusted, but when the socio- 
gram was made | found she was 
an isolate. She is above average 
in her school work, neat and pleas- 
ant at all times. I talked with 
other members of the group and 
found that she did not take part 
in activities outside of school. She 
spends her spare time reading. Dur- 
ing the term I attempted to in- 
terest her in the Girl Scouts and 
found that she was accepted; when 
a later test was given she was no 
longer an isolate. 

The group was divided into two 
conflicting forces with Jane and 
Donald both striving to be the 
top leader. I tried many ways to 
adjust this and found I received 
best results when they both were 
given the same things to do. 

Pupils develop a feeling of secu- 
rity when they are grouped with 
others who respond to them and 
with whom they desire to be. The 
degree of security determines the 
student's capability of forgetting 
himself and of participating in the 
group. Morale heightens as the 
individuals are free from fear of 
criticism and ridicule. They dis- 
cover that they can contribute to 
the group and interact with one 
another. 

Some teachers never give any 
recognition to a group unless it is 
in the form of clique breaking. 
Cliques are a ‘‘vital part’ of group 
living. They are inevitable in any 
normal group situation, and cliques 
are good. The influence of a group 
on the personal development of its 
members is likely to be more bene- 
ficial when the members like one 
another. The important objective 
to achieve is not groups of uniform 
size, but a natural grouping, in 
which each individual has been 
given the highest choice possible 
within the situation. 


Conclusion 
Sociometric methods are of help 
to the teacher in developing well 
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adjusted students. As a by-prod- 
uct, classes made up of this type 
of students are responsive and en- 
joyable. 

Do not forget, of course, that 
sroup relations are ever changing. 
\ follow-up sociogram is useful 
or checking upon the success of 
he measures on the basis of the 
irst study. 

Sociometry is not an educational 
nanacea. It is nevertheless one of 
he best available instruments to 
velp the teacher to worry through 
nter-pupil relationships. Use it! 


(Continued from page 35) 
has also served on several committees 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
including chairmanship of the Audit- 
ing Committee for two terms. 

Treasurer of the Chesterfield Ruritan 
Club for five years, Mr. Reid has par- 
ticipated in other civic activities. He 
makes his home in Richmond where he 
is a member of the First Baptist 
Church. 

He married Catherine Neale of 
Bowlers Wharf and they have one 
daughter. 

Mr. Reid is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Virginia Education Association. His 
hobbie is fishing. 


Eran E. Trent 
(Continued from page 35) 

He has accepted numerous appoint- 
ments by the State Department to va- 
rious committees for such work as cur- 
riculum building, advisory and plan- 
ning programs. 

Mr. Trent’s community activities 

ind interests have been varied. He was 
ictive for many years in Rotary and 
Lions Clubs, serving several terms on 
he Board of Directors; is a Commit- 
teeman in the Stonewall-Jackson Area 
‘ouncil of Boy Scouts of America. He 
s a member of the Methodist Church, 
ind is now serving on the Official Board 
f his church, and is General Super- 
ntendent of the Church School. 

He married Ann Marie Potter of 
Troutville and they have a boy and 
two girls, ages 9, 6 and 4. 

Mr. Trent has missed only four an- 
nual meetings of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association in more than twenty 


years. 
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IT PAYS— 


e To protect yourself and your income with Disability Insurance. 
Illness and accident can strike you and experience has proven that 
no teacher can really afford to be disabled without insurance. 


e To select a Disability Insurance plan that is “Tailor-made” and 
offers proven security and stability. 

e To support your local Associations’ projects. They function for 
your welfare. 

e To enroll in the Group Insurance Program investigated and spon- 
sored by your local professional organization. 





e The majority of Virginia City and County School Systems offer 
Washington National Group Insurance to you through your local 








Association. Special concessions are made to new teachers. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS—WELFARE CHAIRMAN: 
Full information concerning time-tested Teacher Group Insurance 
Protection is available for committee study. Please write: 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Washington National Insurance Company 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 


I am interested in teacher Group Insurance and would like full information. 
Name I teach at School 
RS __(City or County). This is my year in this system. 
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Everybody's Happy .. . 
. . . when KOLBE equips your kitchen and 
cafeteria! In 25 MONTHS KOLBE installed 
25 cafeterias in schools of Virginia. Write 
for list, each is a reference, and complete 
information! 


PHONE: RICHMOND 2-8314 






311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 






IGHN G. KOLBE, INC. 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
45 














The More We Get 
Together 


(Continued from page 29) 


tists are placing upon research in 
community structure; upon the 
importance of the “‘small group” 
as an empirical laboratory in in- 
terpersonal and intercultural rela- 
tions; upon the dynamics inherent 
in face-to-face contacts. It seeks 
a rigorous finding of facts as the 
first step in solving problems. 

In the sixth conference, widely 
disagreeing people, sparring through 
first sessions, antagonistic, unyield- 
ing, discovered themselves as the 
conference went on, operating as 
a ‘‘back home”’ group might do— 
a community talking its problems 
over, frankly saying things they 
would not have dreamed of bring- 
ing into the open during the first 
of the conference. Several people 
said, ‘By now, we feel as if we had 
known each other all our lives. We 
shall keep in touch during the next 
year to learn what each is doing to 
further the goals of freedom at 
home and freedom abroad.” 

The 60- member planning com- 
mittee, in an evaluation session after 
the sixth conference, said: 

The Conference is wisely made 
up of persons of varying inter- 
ests, varying viewpoints and 
varying backgrounds, meeting 
together in the interest of con- 
structive American Citizenship. 
Because of this fact the Confer- 
ence will seem to have its strength 
and its effectiveness in issues 
which unify—not divide—its 
representatives. The Conference 
should emphasize and build up- 
on the common elements in 
American Citizenship—elements 
which can never have too much 
stress laid upon them for our 
country’s progress and welfare. 
This does not mean that the 
Conference will avoid critical 
issues; these inevitably come in- 
to the field of effective Citizen- 
ship. But the implementation 
of Citizenship should be left to 
the continuing effectiveness of 
the programs sponsored and car- 
ried on by the participating or- 
ganizations. 

Pattern and _ techniques—and, 
what is more, inspiration—for 
building on the best of American 
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citizenship may well be the con- 
tribution of the joint endeavors in 
the citizenship conference. 





Economic Defense 
(Continued from page 28) 


defense of the United States. The 
School Savings Program, sponsored 
by the Treasury Department, is 
the easy way to provide for the 
regular, systematic purchase of De- 
fense Stamps and Bonds by pupils. 

The over-all savings in terms of 
dollars will not be great when 
compared to the savings of all our 
citizens. But a big dollars and 
cents total is not the chief goal 
of the School Savings Program. 
Principal aims of the program are: 

1. To foster in every child the 
habit of thrift, so that he may en- 
joy his share in America and feel 
that he is a real partner in the 
world’s greatest democracy. 

2. ‘To impress upon every pupil 
that the financial solidity of our 
economy is based upon the finan- 
cial solidity of every individual 
American, including children as 
well as adults. 

The Virginia office of the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division of the 
Treasury has sent a letter to every 
division superintendent and prin- 
cipal in the State, asking that all 
schools be enrolled in the School 
Savings Program. 

But teachers, too, can help a 
lot in this economic war. They 
can assist principals in managing 
the School Savings Program and 
encourage pupils to participate in 
it. The final results of such a 
program never can be fully meas- 
ured. For example, in many cases 
parents have started a Defense 
Bonds program of savings as a re- 
sult of the interest displayed by 
their children in School Savings. 





Local History Program 


(Continued from page 18) 


exhibits were not the end in them- 
selves, but rather a partial visible 
result of the learning that had 
taken place throughout the year. 

Exhibits included clay and 
cardboard models of courthouses, 
churches, historical homes, saw- 
mills, water-driven wheat and grist 
mills; and essays and posters on 


Clarke County government dating 
from the Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, local contribution to the devel- 
opment of American and Virginia 
history, local educational opportu- 
nities and many others. 

A highlight of the exhibit was 
the showing of an 8mm techni- 
color film of many of the famous 
historical homes in the county. 
This film was taken by one of the 
teachers and some pupils as their 
contribution to the project. Many 
of these homes are now privately 
owned mansions and are not often 
opened for public inspection. Very 
few had been seen by the students. 
This interesting and colorful film 
was purchased by the School Board 
and will become a permanent part 
of the local history program. 

After the exhibit, three teachers 
were appointed to study the reports 
and results of the years’ program, 
making a critical evaluation. From 
this study will come a tentative 
bulletin of Clarke County local 
history to be used as a basic guide 
in the continuation of the program. 
Only the surface has been scratched, 
but a good beginning has been ac- 
complished. Administrators, teach- 
ers, pupils, and citizens are look- 
ing forward to a broader investiga- 
tion of their own history. Yes, 
Clarke County is leading the way 
by beginning at home, and hopes 
that others will follow. 





Primary Handbook was prepared 
in Norfolk County Summer Workshop 
last year for distribution to parents of 
primary children. It is designed to 
acquaint parents with the new experi- 
ences their children will have when 
they enter school and how they can 
help make this a happy beginning; it 
also seeks to bring about better un- 
derstandings for closer working rela- 
tionship between the home, the school, 


and the child. 
Catalog of Teaching Aids, list- 


ing printed and audio-visual material 
on current affairs, social studies, voca- 
tional guidance, science and other sub- 
jects, is being offered by the National 
Association of Manufacturers to high 
school teachers and administrators, 
librarians and college professors. Write 
to the Literature Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 
Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











LOW PRICED 


COPY-RITE 
ECONOMY MODEL 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





Famous Copy-Rite Foolproof Principles. 


Richmond Office Supply Co., Inc. 


816 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. 








MODERN, WORLD-WIDE TREATMENT 
OF ECONOMIC, CLIMATIC, PHYSICAL, 
HUMAN, PRODUCT, REGIONAL FACTORS 





aa A completely revised fourth 


edition by York, Rowe, Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY stresses interdependence, both in the mat- 
ter of imports, exports, raw materials, and markets and 
also in relation to the less-known facts of the places of 
origin and the migration of world resources. 


Through this dynamic book the student gets an important 
historical and sociological picture. The human aspects 
of geography are emphasized constantly, and the entire 
presentation is personalized with many interesting stories 
and incidents, Every important technique of presentation 
is used, including contrasts, pictures, charts, examples, 
stories, challenging captions, questions, vivid word pic- 
tures, and analogies. 


Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more vivid 
interpretations of geographic information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 


San Francisco 3 
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is for apple 


. which we, too, would love to bring you daily! 
Since we can’t, we'd like to show our gratitude 
for your wonderful contribution to our community 
by continuing the services you’ve appreciated in 
past years—convenient charge accounts that can 
be “‘carried’’ during summer months, and imme- 
diate pay-check cashing when you're caught after 


banking hours. 


We're Glad When You Say “Charge It” 
— May We Have Your Application? — 
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‘Hearne sa TEACHING AIDS 





Primary Aid for Teachers e REFERENCE SOURCE Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades One, Two and Three sa > shigis a 
112 pages plus cover e WHAT TO KNOW 128 pages plus cover 
Size 812 x 6 Size 82 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND e WHERE TO FIND IT PLASTIC BOUND 
Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 


dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 


writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two ( 5, - ; : e 
S in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 


new books — - a 
: ae ‘ left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
— Manuscript Handwriting Aid for Blackboard Writing, ete. 
Primary Teachers 
The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
— Cursive Handwriting Aid for time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
Slamentery Teachers as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
3 . scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and in graduating from our scheols good writers —good stu- 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. dents — good citizens. 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


THE LANER-BLOSER CO. « COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


e Handwriting Publishers since 1895 e DEPT. V 
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Haydon Goes to Madison 
College 


R. C. Haydon became Co-ordina- 
tor of In-service Teacher Education 
at Madison College on July 1. In this 
newly created position, Mr. Haydon 
will serve as liaison man _ between 
Madison College and the practical 
teaching problems in the field. An- 
other phase will be follow-up work 
on recent teacher graduates to see 
how they are making out. 

Mr. Haydon has been assistant su- 
of public instruction 
since 1946. Before coming to the 
State Department of Education, he 
was for twenty years superintendent 
of schools in Prince William County. 
He has also been principal of schools 
in Alexandria and Loudoun County. 

A native of Prince William Coun- 
ty, he holds B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
the University of 


perintendent 


ducation from 
‘irginia. 

Mr. Haydon has also served two 
erms as a director of the Virginia 
ducation Association and president 


f District H. 


Richmond Groups Elect 
Elizabeth Burke, of Patrick 


lenry School, is the new president 
‘f the Richmond Elementary Teach- 
rs Association. 

Mary Gladys Lambert, of John 
Marshall High School, heads the Rich- 
nond Senior High School Teachers’ 
\ssociation for the new school year. 
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Local Leaders Conferences 


For—Presidents of Local Associa- 
tions; Other Association Officers; 
Chairmen of Committees on Public 
Relations, Professional Standards, Wel- 
fare, Legislation, Citizenship and Pro- 
gram. 


Schedule of Meetings 


Meetings start at 10 A.M. 

September 14—Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke. 

September 15 — Martha Washington 
Inn, Abingdon. 

September 22—John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. 








Nelle B. Wright 


Accepts Florida Post 


Nelle Wright, director of instruc- 
tion in Waynesboro schools for the past 
ten years, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion in Tallahassee, Florida. 

Miss Wright came to Waynesboro 
for the 1939-40 school year. For about 
two years she taught English and social 
studies at Waynesboro High School. 

Before this, she taught at Damascus 
High School and William King High 
School in Washington County. Her 
home is in Glade Springs. 

She graduated from Martha Wash- 
ington Junior College in Abingdon. She 
has a B.A. degree in Education from 
Emory and Henry College and a M.A. 
in Education from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and has done graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


ERSONS AND H vests 





Hamilton Becomes 
Assistant Superintendent 


G. C. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in North- 
ampton County. For the past eleven 
years he has been principal of North- 
ampton High School. Prior to that 
he served for thirty years as principal 
of the Franktown-Nassawadox High 
School. He taught in the Central High 
School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, for 
one year and has had two years teach- 
ing experience in one-room schools of 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Hamilton 
training in the schools of Tyler Coun- 
ty, West Virginia. He attended Mar- 
shall College, West Virginia, for three 
years and the University of West Vir- 
ginia one year. He has also studied at 
the University of Virginia, College of 
William and Mary, and the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Hamilton comes from a family 
of teachers. His wife, three daughters, 
four brothers, two sisters and four in- 
laws are all teachers. 

Active in civic affairs, he is secretary- 
treasurer of Exmore Rotary Club, a 
charter member of Northampton Coun- 
ty Ruritan Club, teacher of the Men’s 
Bible Class and chairman of the Board 
of Christian Education in Franktown 
Methodist Church. On June 20 of 
this year he was awarded the high- 
est honor given by the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of the FFA, the Honorary 
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received his early 














State Farmer Degree, in recognition 
of his outstanding cooperation and 
contributions in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture. 


Becomes Dean of Graduate 
School 

Lewis Machen Hammond, Uni- 
versity of Virginia professor of phi- 
losophy, has been appointed by the 
board of visitors as dean of the de- 
partment of graduate studies. 

He p set James Southall! Wil- 
son, who retired at the end of the 
summer session, having served as 
graduate school dean since 1937 and 
as Edgar Allan Poe professor of Eng- 
lish since 1919. 

The new dean has served as acting 
dean of the department of graduate 
studies for three summers and has 
also been assistant dean of the sum- 
mer session since 1946. 

A native of Wilmington, Delaware, 
he received his bachelor of arts de- 
gree from the University of Virginia 
in 1928, his master’s degree in 1929, 
and his doctorate in 1932. In 1930 
and 1931 he was German-American 
exchange fellow at the University of 
Hamburg. 

He joined the University of Vir- 
ginia faculty as an instructor in 1932 
and became assistant professor of 
philosophy in 1936. From 1942 to 
1945 he was tutor and assistant to 
the president at St. John’s College 
in Annapolis. 

After spending eight months in 
Germany during 1945 with the 
United States strategic bombing sur- 
vey, he rejoined the University of 
Virginia faculty as associate professor, 
and was made a full professor in 1948. 


Library Guide Published 

by Virginian 

Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Professor of 
Library Science at Madison College in 
Harrisonburg, has just released a new 
guide for the selection of magazines 
for school librarians. The new pam- 
phlet, published by the Tennessee Book 
Company of Nashville, is entitled 
“101 MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOLS 
Grades 1-12”. 

This newly published booklet is an 
alphabetical list of the most useful 
magazines. It tells where they are 
published, what they cost, and gives 
a brief description of each periodical. 
The list contains magazines for the 
elementary school and for the high 
schools. 
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Only Woman School Board Chairman 
Named as Portsmouth’s ‘Woman of Year’ 


Associations; past 
publicity chairman of the Virginia 
Branch, National Congress of Parents 


Mrs. William B. Spong has been 
elected Portsmouth’s Woman of the 
Year. 

Mrs. Spong was named for this 
honor by thirty-six civic organiza- 
tions for “her many worthy contribu- 
tions to the civic life of Portsmouth.” 
The contest is sponsored annually by 
B’nai B’rith Women of Portsmouth. 

Her many accomplishments for the 
civic betterment of Portsmouth cover 
almost two decades of service. 

Portsmouth’s Woman of the Year 
has spent much of her time in the 
pursuit of better educational facilities 
for the youth of the community. Since 
1937 she has been a member of the 
City School Board and has served that 
group as chairman for the past four 
years. In fact, she is today the only 
woman chairman of a City School 
Board in Virginia and one of the few 
women ever to hold such a position 
in any community, urban or rural, in 
the history of the Commonwealth. 

Her interest in education took her 
into wider and more varied fields. She 

president of Wilson High 
Parent-Teachers’ Association; 
Council of 


is past 
School 
past president of the 


Parent-Teacher 


and Teachers. At present, she is a 
member of the advisory council of 
the Virginia Branch, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
historian of the Portsmouth Council 
of Parent-Teachers. 

For seventeen years she has been 
director of children’s work in the 
Portsmouth-Newport News District 
of the Methodist Church. She is execu- 
tive secretary of the Portsmouth Tu- 
berculosis Association and a member 
of the Virginia Conference of Tuber- 
culosis Secretaries and the National 
Tuberculosis Association. In addition, 
she is a member of the board of the 
Rehabilitation Center of Grandy Sana- 
torium and a member of the board 
of directors of the Child Care Center 
and the Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

In 1947, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women of Virginia voted her 
their outstanding member in the en- 
tire State. 

A native of Portsmouth, Mrs. Spong 
was graduated from Portsmouh High 
School and later attended Madison 
College. 





On the National Front 

A change in the directorships of 
two major divisions of the National 
Education Association has been 
effected. 

R. B. Marston, director of the 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations for the past seven years has 
been selected for the position of di- 
rector of the Membership Division. 
He is succeeded by James L. Me- 
Caskill, coordinator of the National 
Conference for the Mobilization of 
Education and associate secretary of 
the NEA Department of Higher 
Education. 

Mr. Marston succeeds T. D. Martin 
who retired during the past year after 
serving as director of membership for 
25 years. Mr. Marston served as execu- 
tive secretary of the West Virginia 
Education Association for seven years 
before joining the NEA staff in 1944. 
Before that he was superintendent of 
schools in Huntington, Morgantown 
and Sistersville. 

Mr. McCaskill was assistant direc- 
tor of the NEA Legislative and Fed- 


eral Relations Division before his ap- 
pointment to the Department of 
Higher Education in 1945. Before 
coming to the NEA, he was head of 
the Meridian Municipal Junior Col- 
lege, Meridian, Mississippi. He has 
also served as public relations director 
of Florida State University. 

Fred B. Dixen, principal of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, will 
be among the educators serving on 
the advisory committee in the pro- 
duction of a one-reel 16mm _ sound 
film on the subject of “Civil Defense 
for Schools.” The NEA has named 
seven educators to act as advisers at 
the request of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, in addition to 
staff members. The film is the result 
of a recent survey conducted by the 
NEA Research Division which showed 
that more than half of the school 
systems in communities under 2,500 
have made no plans for civil defense. 

Hugh K. Cassell, Superintendent 
of Augusta Ciunty Schools, has been 
named State Director of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. As State 
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The New Basic Pro-Reading Program contrubutes 
to the childs growth . . . 


* The New BEFORE WE READ 
* WE READ PICTURES 
* WE READ MORE PICTURES 


. . . by motivating the sharing 
of personal experiences; by 
helping children understand 
and organize these past 
experiences so that 

they can interpret 

new ones. 


. . « by fostering a feeling of 
. . » by encouraging creative rhythms 


achievement so that girls and 
boys will look forward to and free dramatic play; by suggesting 
learning with pleasure appealing poems to say and colorful 
and anticipation. books to enjoy; by stimulating 
creative-art activities so that 
youngsters can learn to express 


. . . by alternating group-activity 
themselves. 


work with individual creative work 
so that each youngster’s efforts are 
noticed and praised. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 





























The Hotel 
JEFFERSON 


nn 


















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Fountain Room and the efficient, 


You'll enjoy every minute of 
beautifully appointed Coffee Shop 


a your stay at The Hotel Jefferson 
in Richmond. This famous recent- 
ly restored hotel merges the tra- 
ditions of the past with present- 
day beauty, convenience and 
hospitality. 

Among the things which will 
make your visit enjoyable are the 
luxurious Empire Room .. . Jeffer- 
son Court with its renowned statue 
* of Thomas Jefferson ... the new 


WITH BATH 
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... the handsome, spacious Audi- 
torium and Banquet rooms .. . 
the lovely Guest Rooms and The 
Jefferson's traditional hospitality 
and service. 

Conference rooms and other 
convention facilities are ade- 
quate for large groups. Free park- 
ing space is provided. 


Write for Reservations or Free Folder 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 
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Changes Among Principals 


D. C. Beery was transferred from 
the position of director of secondary 
education to the principalship of the 
J. E. B. Stuart School in Norfolk. Mr. 
Beery is also director of in-service 
training of teachers. He holds an 
A.B. degree from Emory and Henry 
College and a M.A. from Emory 
University. 

Solomon R. Butler has been made 
assistant principal of the Granby High 
School in Norfolk. He served as as- 
sistant principal of the Maury High 
School, Norfolk, in 1949-50 and 
before that he was principal of the 
James Madison School in the same city. 
He holds B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the University of Virginia. 

Lynn P. Moore has been appointed 
principal of Pocahontas High School 
in Tazewell County. For a period of 
sixteen yeats he has had a varied ex- 
perience in Russell County, serving as 
teacher and athletic coach at Honaker 
High School, principal of Dante Cen- 
tral High School, and principal of 
Lebanon High School. He then became 
elementary supervisor and for the past 
year he has been director of instruc- 
tion for Russell County. 

Mr. Moore is a graduate of Beling- 
ton High School, Belington, West 
Virginia. He received his B.A. de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
and was awarded his M.A. degree by 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
and has done additional graduate 
work, 

Mrs. Emily C. Parks becomes 
principal of the W. T. Cooke School, 
Virginia Beach, Princess Anne County. 
For the past three years she has been 
assistant principal of the Kempsville 
High and Elementary School. She has 
also served as principal of the Broad 
Creek Village Elementary School in 
Norfolk County. Mrs. Parks is a 
graduate of Longwood College and 
is doing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia during the summer. 

Elmer Tarrall has been promoted 
to the principalship of Granby High 
School in Norfolk, having served as 
assistant principal since 1949. Before 
that he was principal of the W. H. 
Taylor School of Norfolk. Mr. Tar- 
rall holds A.B. and M.Ed. degrees 
from Duke University. 

A. Rufus Tonelson has 
elected assistant principal of Maury 
High School in Norfolk. He formerly 
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been 


taught in this school and in the Ruff- 
ner Junior High School. Mr. Tonelson 
has a B.S. degree from the College of 
William and Mary where he has com- 
pleted work for his M.A. degree. 

A. G. Wright is the new principal 
at Emporia High School in Greens- 
ville County. For the past several years 
he has headed the Shenandoah High 
School in Page County. 





Melton Wright 


Melton Wright has gone to Harri- 
sonburg as principal of the Main Street 
Elementary School. For the past two 
years he has been principal of Boyce 
High School in Clarke County, where 
previously he was a teacher and assistant 
principal. He has also taught at 
Stephens City High School. 

Mr. Wright received his A.B. degree 
from Bob Jones University in 1945 and 
his M.Ed. degree in 1951 from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

He was president of the Clarke 
County Education Association for two 
years and has served on various State 
and district committees. 


Supervisory Changes 


Dr. Edwina Deans is a new ele- 
mentary supervisor in Arlington Coun- 
ty. She has been a primary teacher in 
Fayetteville and Greensboro, North 
Carolina and Evanston, Illinois. She 
has also been assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and demonstra- 
tion teacher at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Drake University, and Milwau- 
kee Teachers College. 

Dr. Deans holds an A.B. degree 
from Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, M.Ed. from 
Duke University, and D.Ed. from the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Stanley V. Smith is the new su- 
pervisor of research for the Arlington 
County School system. He has been 
research assistant for the Metropolitan 
School Study Council of New York 


City, and administrative and curricu- 


lum research worker in the Institute 
of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mr. 
Smith has also been a teacher of math- 
ematics and principal of Macedon 
High School, Macedon, New York. 

He has a B.A. from the University 
of Buffalo, a M.A. from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and is a candidate for Ph.D. 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Ethel Thompson is also a 
new elementary supervisor for the 
Arlington County Schools. She has 
been an elementary teacher and prin- 
cipal in New Brighton, Pennsylvania; 
kindergarten supervisor, assistant dean 
of women, Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College; assistant to dean of wom- 
en, University of Pennsylvania Grad- 
uate School; assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati; and 
elementary consultant, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Thompson holds a B.A. degree 
from Geneva College, M.A. from 
Duke University, and Ed.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mary J. Barbour has been ap- 
pointed an elementary supervisor in 
the Henrico County School system. 
Miss Barbour was administrative prin- 
cipal of Abingdon School in Arlington 
County last year and has had 28 years’ 
experience as a teaching principal and 
administrative principal. She received 
her A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
George Washington University. 


Esma Shield has become elemen- 
tary supervisor for the Petersburg 
City schools. She held a similar post 
with Henrico County since July 1946. 
Prior to coming to Henrico, she was 
a visiting teacher in Hampton. 

Herman M. Williams has been 
transferred from the principalship of 
of the Granby High School to the 
position of director of secondary edu- 
cation for the Norfolk City schools. 

Mr. Williams holds an A.B. degree 
from Randolph-Macon College and a 
M.A. from the University of Virginia. 
He has served as principal of the 
Granby High School, Norfolk, since 
1949 and for three years before that 
he was assistant principal. 








For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO- Richmond, Va. 
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Superintendents Plan First 
Regional Conference 

The first Southeastern Regional 
Drive-in Conference of School Super- 
intendents will meet in Asheville, 
North Carolina, October 28-30, 1951. 
This is one of a series of regional con- 
ferences sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the NEA Department of 
Rural Education, and the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Superintendents from Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia will at- 
tend this conference. 

The Program Planning Committee, 
composed of superintendents from 
each State in the region, has organized 
the conference around the general 
theme: “Improving Educational 
Leadership Through Addresses by Na- 
tionally Recognized Speakers and Small 
Group Discussions.” Attention will be 
directed to practical problems of school 
administration in the smaller cities, 
villages, and local communities in this 
region. 

Conference headauarters will be at 
the Manor, a delightful English inn 
with reasonable rates, located near the 





business section of Asheville. 
Requests for hotel accommodations 
and for further information on the 
conference program should be directed 
to J. W. Byers, Superintendent of 
Schools, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Heads Math Department 


Allene Archer, a teacher in the 
Richmond City schools since 1933, 
has been named new head of the 
mathematics department at Thomas 
Jefferson High School in the capital 
city. 

Miss Archer is a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and received her master’s degree in 
education from the University of Vir- 
ginia in June. She is co-author of the 
laboratory manual, “Plane Geometry 
Experiments.” Last year she served as 
a member of the high school mathe- 
matics curriculum committee of the 
Virginia State Board of Education. 
She has also been president of the 
Mathematics Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Sara W. Bell and Kate L. Fifer 
retire this year from the Staunton 
School System where each has taught 
for more than thisty yeaks. 








State adopted in Orrgunia oe 
Physics. for the Yew Age | 









A Tribute to Mary R. Kellam 


Upon her completion of twenty-five 
years as principal of the Willoughby 
T. Cooke School, the teachers of the 
Princess Anne County Education As- 
sociation wish to offer Mary R. Kel- 
lam this testimonial of their personal 
and professional esteem. 

Under her leadership the school has 
not only maintained its high standard, 
but the entire school system and the 
community in which she has lived 
have benefitted by her influence and 
her efforts. 

In dealing with the difficult situ- 
ations which inevitably have arisen, 
she has displayed self-control, under- 
standing, and the traits of a lady. 
Always her decisions have been in- 
fluenced by a sincere devotion to the 
welfare of the thousands of youth 
to whom her life has been dedicated. 

We cherish the memory of her un- 
selfish, patient, cheerful services to 
her. work and her superior leadership. 
We shall strive to carry forward the 
ideals she consistently upheld. 

Louise Luxford, Chairman of Com- 
mittee; Emily Parks, Josephine Charles, 
Grace DuVal. 


3 sacichil TALDOS =< 


GRACE AT FIFTH 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Carleton and Carpenter 


A functional and practical course for all present-day high 
school students, PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE pro- 
vides the fundamentals needed by students who will con- 
tinue their study of science and at the same time stresses 
the practical aspects of physics. A Teacher’s Manual, con- 
taining answers to all the problems in the text, is avail- 
able. 


Carleton-Williams-Buell-Schuler 
A well-organized and complete activity program for the 
high school physics course. Designed especially to accom- 
pany PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE, PHYSICS AC- 


TIVITIES may be used successfully with any standard 
high school physics textbook. 


W. F. MARMON, Representative 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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In Memoriam 





Dr. David W. Peters 


Dr. David W. Peters, president of 
Radford College, Woman’s Division of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, died 
from a heart attack on August 2. 

He had been president of the college 
since January 1, 1938, succeeding Dr. 
J. P. McConnell, first president of the 
institution. 

His early schooling was in Franklin 
and Roanoke Counties. He graduated 
from Roanoke College in 1913 and re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. 

He was a teacher and principal of 
high schools in Campbell County and 
the city of Richmond from 1913 
through 1916. During the next four 
years he was principal of Cape Charles 
High School, and in 1921 he became 
superintendent of schools in Northamp- 
ton County, a post he held for six years. 
Dr. Peters then served for two years 
1s division superintendent of schools 
n Henrico County and in 1929 he was 
1amed supervisor of secondary educa- 
ion for the State Department of Edu- 
cation. With the reorganization of the 

Yepartment in 1931, he became direc- 
tor of the Division of Instruction. 

Dr. Peters was a member of the Pro- 
ssional Standards and Teacher Educa- 
ion Committee of the Virginia Edu- 
ation Association and contributed 
nuch to their late Spring meeting, in 
\ichmond this year. 


Faculty Resolutions 


Wuereas, God in his wisdom has 
emoved from our midst our president, 
\r. David Wilbur Peters, and 


or SEPTEMBER, 1951 


WHEREAS, we, the members of his 
faculty, feel most keenly the loss of 
our friend and leader; and 

WHEREAS, we, who knew him so 
well through the years as members of 
his faculty, desire to express our love 
for him and our appreciation for all 
that he has done for Radford College; 
be it, therefore, 

RESOLVED, that we do hereby record 
our grief at his passing and our pride 
in his accomplishments; and be it 

RESOLVED, that we extend our deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Peters, to his chil- 
dren, and to the other members of his 
family; and be it 

Reso.vep, that we pledge ourselves 
to carry forward the great purposes to 
which he gave his life; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the faculty of Radford College; that a 
copy be sent to Mrs. Peters; that a copy 
be sent to the Board of Visitors of Rad- 
ford College; and that copies be sent to 
newspapers of this area, to the Virginia 
Journal of Education, and to the 
Grapurchat, the Radford Review, and 
the Beehive. 

For the Faculty: William S. Long, 
Chairman, Homer Howard, Jean Tay- 
lor, Robert J. Young, Blanche Daniel, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Orra Elizabeth Bowman 


Miss Orra Elizabeth Bowman, 
78, a beloved Harrisonburg resident 
and a retired teacher in the city public 
schools, died Friday morning, April 
20, following an extended illness. 

Starting her teaching career at the 
age of eighteen, Miss Bowman taught 
for two years near New Market and 
at Main Street School in Harrison- 
burg for a period of thirty years. 

Miss Bowman’s pleasing personal- 
ity and generous nature won her many 
friends who were saddened by the 
news of her death. 


Frank L. Clarke 


Wuereas the faculty of Strasburg 
High School records with deep sorrow 
the death of Frank L. Clarke of 
the English Department of Stras- 
burg High School who had served 
only part of a year, but who in that 
short time showed a great interest in 
teaching and a profound love for his 
work. 
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in building a qood 
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“Good school. Good teachers. 

They use Crayola,” parents have 
been heard to remark after a school 
inspection. Just as Crayola indi- 
cates a high standard of quality for 
crayon work, so too does Clayola 
for modeling, and Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera for poster 
work and painting. All are Gold 
Medal products for art education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia ts 
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Wuereas Mr. Clarke exhibited a 
high quality of scholarship. 

Wuereas Mr. Clarke showed a 
high standard of character and a fine 
idealism. 

Wuereas Mr. Clarke showed pro- 
nounced loyalty and devotion to the 
teaching profession. 

Wuereas Mr. Clarke was highly 
esteemed by his fellow teachers and 
by all who knew him in his brief 
sojourn among us. 

THEREFORE Be Ir Resoivep: That 
the faculty of Strasburg High School 
expresses its deep sorrow for the loss 
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of Mr. Clarke and acknowledges its 
appreciation for his fine influence on 
those around him, and that the sym- 
pathy of our faculty be expressed to 
the family. 


Dr. J. Siler Garrison 


Dr. J. Siler Garrison, 85, pas- 
tor of Harrisonburg’s St. Stephen’s 
Reformed Church for 40 years, a 
teacher in the Harrisonburg High 
School for 30 years, and founder of 
Massanutten > Military Acatlemy at 
Woodstock, died at his home following 
a brief illness. 

Dr. Garrison had resigned as pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church January 17, 
1943, closing the longest pastorate 
ever served by a Harrisonburg min- 
ister. In 1938 he retired as head of 
the mathematics department of the 
Harrisonburg High School after 
teaching here for 30 consecutive years. 

Since his retirement he had devoted 
his time largely to completing years 
of research and in writing a history 
of the Virginia Classic of the Re- 
formed Church which was published 
several years ago. The latter volume 
is the product of tireless work, much 
of the information having been trans- 
lated by Dr. Garrison from the Ger- 
man in which many of the early 
church records were written. He had 
been historian of the Virginia Classis 
since 1912. 

Dr. Garrison’s ability as a math 
teacher was evidenced by the fact 
that not one of his students who took 
the full mathematical course at Har- 
risonburg High School during his 30 
years as a teacher ever failed in col- 
lege. In addition to his work as a 
teacher of mathematics, he also tu- 
tored extensively in Latin, Greek, Old 
English and Hebrew. 

Few men have contributed more to 
a community in a lifetime than Dr. 
Garrison did to his. He was the good 
pastor ministering to the spiritual 
needs of his flock. He was the teacher 
creating in the minds of youth a de- 
sire for knowledge. He was the stu- 
dent and the scholar ever seeking and 
showing the way to intellectual hon- 
esty. He was a lover of men who 
never lost his faith in mankind. He 
was good. He was kind. He was just. 


Eddie Hurt 


In appreciation of her character and 
her dedication to the teaching profes- 
sion, and her community interest, the 
Russell County Education Association 
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adopts the following resolution, in 
memory of Eddie Hurt, who passed 
away on March 19, 1951. 

I. That we cherish the memory 
of her unselfish, patient, cheerful 
services to her work and her fine 
Christian character. 

II. That we strive to carry for- 
ward the ideals which she consistently 
upheld. 

III. That in her passing we note 
the loss of a teacher whose wise guid- 
ance has been reflected in the lives of 
the pupils who came under her in- 
fluence. 

IV. That we extend to her family 
our deepest sympathy. 

Russell County Education Assoc., 
]. E. Carter, President. 


Mary Mellwaine Ruffin 


Mary Mellwaine Ruffin died at 
her home in Petersburg, Virginia, May 
$, 2551. 

Miss Ruffin was an esteemed mem- 
ber of the Lee School Faculty for 
many years. She made valuable con- 
tributions in all matters pertaining 
to the life of the school and the wel- 
fare of the children. 

Upon Miss Ruffin’s retirement in 
1949 the Petersburg School System 
lost a teacher of marked efficiency, of 
exceptional loyalty, and devotion to 
every duty. Her selflessness in serving 
and her humility before a rich en- 
dowment of intellect endeared her to 
her associates in the profession. 

Miss Ruffin’s influence over the 
children with whom she loved to work 
and guide will be remembered with a 
deepening sense of appreciation. Her 
high ideals, the warmth of her friend- 
ly personality, and the unfailing 
cheerfulness of her disposition made 
it a privilege to know her. 

Her passing is a loss to her church, 
the community, and the profession. 

Emily Peebles, Tucker Bryan, Fran- 
ces Spindler, Chairman 


William T. Simingten 

Wuereas, the Alexandria Educa- 
tion Association mourns the loss of 
a loyal member, Willis T. Siming- 
ton, a teacher in the George Wash- 
ington High School from September 
8, 1950 to May 2, 1951. 

Wuereas, Mr. Simington was en- 
dowed with a pleasing personality, an 
excellent spirit of cooperation, a deep 
devotion to duty and a wholehearted 
interest in the school program, and 


Wuereas, Mr. Simington served 
his country outstandingly as exempli- 
fied by his attainment of captaincy 
on the field of battle, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Simington suffered 
great hardships as a result of imprison- 
ment during the war, such hardships 
causing an early death at the age of 
thirty, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Simington continued 
to pursue his educational activities in 
spite of his personal handicaps; there- 
fore, 

Be Ir Resotvep, That this Asso- 
ciation express its sincere regrets in 
losing such a respected member. 





Mrs. Marguerite M. J. Stevens 


Wuereas, Mrs. Marguerite M. 
J. Stevens, Director of the Mathe- 
matics Department and Senior Class 
Sponsor at Hampton High School, 
died at Elizabeth Buxton Hospital 
after a short illness, May 3, we, the 
Elizabeth City Education Association, 
hereby resolve: 

1. That in the death of Mrs. Stev- 
ens, the Lower Peninsula of Virginia 
lost a recognized leader in the field 
of education. 

2. That the teachers of Elizabeth 
City County lost a generous, sincere, 
sympathetic co-worker. 

3. That the pupils of Hampton 
High School lost the friendly counsel 
and professional guidance of a loved 
teacher, ever vitally interested in the 
problems of youth. 

4. That we honor her for the great 
influence for good—educational, so- 
cial, and religious—that she exerted 
throughout this section of Virginia 
for nearly thirty years. 

5. That we extend to her loved 
ones our deepest sympathy. 

Elsie Gay Lane, Nell Stanley Gude, 
Mabel E. Spratley 
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Mrs. Mattie Williamson 


Since God in His infinite wisdom 
as taken from our midst Mrs. Mat- 
tie Williamson, and since Mrs. Wil- 
‘amson was such a real teacher and 
riend, the faculty of Francis E. Wil- 
rd School and its Parent-Teacher 
ssociation wish to honor her memory. 

The high esteem in which she was 
eld by her pupils and their parents is 

true testimony to her success as an 
utstanding teacher. She was an ex- 
mplary mother, a sympathetic in- 
cructor, and her life in school and 
ut portrayed the virtues of a grand 
hristian lady. Those of us, who cher- 
shed her as a friend, enriched our lives 
by that privilege. 

@ sets OH ie 


A copy of this testimony will be sent 

the Norfolk Education Association, be 
pread on the minutes of the Willard 

T.A., and sent to her family. 

This tribute was written at the request 
of the above groups by her friend and 
o- worker— 


Leila G. Harden 


Virginians Named Judges 
for Industrial Arts 


Two Richmond educators were 
judges in the eastern regional elimina- 
tions of the Ford Motor Company’s 
Industrial Arts Awards program at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, June 
30. 

Kurt A. Schneider, director of 
vocational and adult education for 
Richmond City Schools, judged in the 
wrought metal division, and Linscott 
Ballentine, assistant State supervisor 
of technical and industrial education, 
judged in the machine shop division. 

Mr. Schneider and Mr. Ballentine 
were among 27 educators and pro- 
fessional men who selected entries 
from the Philadelphia elimination 
judging for submitting in the Na- 
tional Industrial Arts Awards finals 
1 Chicago, August 10 and 11. 

Three judges for each of the nine 

mpetitive divisions were chosen on 

commendation of the Industrial 
rts Awards National Advisory Com- 

\ittee, which is made up of leading 
lucators from every section of the 

untry. 


New Position 
Paul B. Sanger, Jr., will teach 
strumental and vocal music in the 
obert E. Lee High School, Staunton, 
1 a twelve months basis. He began 
$s program of instruction July 1. 


or SEPTEMBER, 1951 














THESE TEXTS MERIT YOUR CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION 


I. Geography and World Affairs (Jones-Murphy) 


This is a textbook in political geography. It is concerned primarily with 
world problems and the relationships among nations, not with specific facts 
about individual countries. This study of world problems includes geography 
—regional, economics, cultural, and mathematical. Price $3.64 list 

Teacher’s Manual $0.76 Workshop _ .80 list 


ll. Rand McNally’s PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES READERS 


Primer Through 3rd 


They begin with the home, with the simple idea expressed in the title of the 
primer, Everyone Wants a Home. Then gradually, from one reader to the 
next, they develop understandings of the interdependence of people in 
groups living and working together. 


List Price: 
Everyone Wants a Home, Hugley- i $ .52 
Many Homes, Hugley-Cordier ____- ‘ 1.44 
Friendly Neighbors, Hugley-Cordier________- + 
All Around America, Cordier-Robert-Hugley 1.72 
Resources in Teaching Primary Social Studies .68 


lll. Our Graded Map and Globe Programme 


Assures the pupil and teacher of the right material for the proper grade. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
R. Hill Fleet, Va. Representative, Irvington, Va. 
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FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New 1951 Catalog No. 74. 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 








FOR LEARNING” 


for chemistry classes 
Laboratory and Workbook Units in 
Chemistry 
Ames and Jaffe 
A combined manual and workbook providing 
close correlation between laboratory and class- 
room. Key available. 


good workbooks 


make 


a general science workbook 


Science Through Experiment 
Lake @ Welton @ Adell 


your science 


classrooms An abundance of varied, well-organized activi- 
ties assures better learning of general principles 
and an “experimental way of going about 
“LABORATORIES oe y of going 


SILVER BURDETZ |, 


NEW YORK: 45 East 17th Street 
Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON 
17 Pickett Court, Blackstone, Virginia 
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YOUR \ KB Aat WORK 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District Date Location Place Hours 
A ....... October 12... Tappahannock Tappahannock H. S....... 10:00- 3:00 
B October 8 Hampton George Wythe Jr. H. S.. 9:30- 1:00 
C......... October 6 Richmond Thomas Jefferson H. S. 9:30-12:00 
D March 8 Petersburg Bolling Jr. High School 9:30- 1:00 
(1952) 
E March 17 Bassett Bassett High School 10:00- 3:00 
(1952) 
F October 20 Bedford Bedford High School 9:30- 1:00 
G October 12 _ Harrisonburg . Madison College 9:30- 3:00 
H October 5 Arlington Washington-Lee H. S. 9:30- 3:00 
Septemter 28 Wytheville George Wythe H. S. 10:00- 1:00 
J October 1 .....Charlottesville Lane High School 9:30- 3:00 
eee: Septemter 29 Grundy Grundy High School 9:30- 2:30 
L October 19 . Norfolk Center Theater 9:30- 1:00 
September 28 Blacksburg Va. Polytechnic Institute 9:30- 3:00 
N September 28 Winchester James Wood High School 9:30- 3:00 
O......... September 22 Pennington GapPennington High School 10:00- 3:00 


Bath County Hears State 
President 


“An aggressive fight for the right is 
the noblest sport the world affords,” 
quoted H. H. Walker, president of th= 
Virginia Education Association, at the 
Spring dinner meeting of the Bath 
County Education Association held in 
Ashwood Methodist Church. He was 
introduced by George F. Bagby, presi- 
dent of the Bath Association. 

Mr. Walker stated that teachers of 
Virginia have a great work to do both 
in the scheols and in the association. 
He stressed the fact that the profession 
should prcemote an abiding influence 
and enthusiasm in the advantages and 
experiences offered to American teach- 
ers. While many teachers, he said, 
would ke attracted by the large salaries 
now being offered in other fields, we 
must bear in mind that ours is a noble 
profession and the works we do live on. 

Moyre Lowman, Re porter. 


Legislator Speaks at Chesterfield- 
Colonial Heights 


The Henorable Benjamin L. Camp- 
£ 


bell, member of the Virginia House of 
Delegates from Petersburg, was guest 
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speaker at the Spring meeting of the 
Chesterfield County and Colonial 
Heights Education Association held at 
the Colonial Heights School. Address- 
ing the group on “Human Relations”, 
he stressed the part the classroom teach- 
er can play in educating pupils to get 
along with other people, with emphasis 
on tolerance, personal integrity, and 
participation in affairs of government. 
Superintendent E. §. H. Greene gave 
the qualifications of a good teacher. 
President J. Wilson Crump presided. 

Officers were elected at this meeting 
for the next school term. Mrs. Ruth 
Green of Manchester High School is the 
new president and William Tucker of 
Bon Air School is vice-president. Polly 
Nasser of Manchester High School was 
named as the Association’s representa- 
tive at the NEA Convention in San 
Francisco. 

The Association went on record as 
favoring retirement at will after thir- 
ty-five years of service, even though the 
prescribed age limit has not yet been 
attained, and a pension based on the 
five years of highest salary, not neces- 
sarily concecutive. 


Elizabeth Pickhardt, Reporter. 





Veteran Teacher Lauds 
Profession at Dickenson 


Walter Deel, a veteran teacher with 
a service record of forty-seven years 
of teaching in Dickenson County, and 
to whom the 1951 yearbook was dedi- 
cated, gave an inspiring tribute to the 
teaching profession as one that rewards 
happiness and satisfaction rather than 
material profits, at the Spring meeting 
of Dickenson County Education Asso- 
ciation. Ccach Howard Deel presided 
at the meeting, in the absence of the 
president and vice-president, which was 
held at Dickenson Memorial High 
Schco! in Clintwood. Grayson Yates 
was elected secretary of the Associa- 
tion during its business session. 

Good music by the Clintwood band 
and barbecued calf and pig prepared 
by the County agriculture and home 
economics teachers made this a delight- 
ful affair. 

Dickenson County Elementary 
School Fair, the first in years, was also 
held this Spzing. Hundreds of visi- 
tors viewed the exhibits on practically 
every phase of school work and the va- 
rious arts and crafts. 


Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter. 


Teachers Are Stonecutters, 
Dean Stiles Tells Page County 


“Builders of Temples” was discussed 
by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, at the Spring meeting of Page 
County Education Association in Stan- 
ley High School. He told the story 
of three men who were building a tem- 
ple, but only one of the three really 
felt the purpose of his work and the 
importance of each stone in the build- 
ing. 

“Teachers are the _ stonecutters”’, 
said Dean Stiles, “and stonemasons of 
humanity, and, like the stonecutter, the 
teacher must see clearly as she, or he, 
works with each child by seeing the 
total purpose; no one can develop per- 
sonality or become a fine person who 
is only cutting stone—the glow comes 
from the total relationship.” 


Charles H. Price, president, presided 
at the business meeting. New officers 
elected were B. T. Cullen, president; 
G. E. McClure, vice-president; Hilda 
S. Cave, secretary; Lavillon Morrison, 
treasurer; and Groveen Ewers, reporter. 
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VISITING TEACHERS GATHER to discuss problems in the Hampton Roads Region. 


Seated around the table are 


Mrs. W. B. Truitt, Mrs. Emma F. Storey, David Y. Paschall of the State Department of Education, Ruth Haverty, Madge 


Winslow, and Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr. 


Those standing are Dorothy Truitt, Merle Davis of the State Department of Education, 


Mabel Britt, Mrs. Martha L. Lindsay, Mrs. Ione B. Bradley, Mrs. Mary McMurren, Grace Smith, and Jennie Brewer. 


Radford Round-Up 


Radford started the year in a big 
way—by being entertained at lunch by 
the School Board—and in style at the 
Governor Tyler Hotel. Dr. Walter 
Flick of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity was the speaker. Thus the Radford 
Education Association got off to a good 
start this past year. 

The next big event was American 
Education Week which was observed 
throughout the city by open house for 
parents, editorials in the local paper, 
radio program, and large banner across 
the street in the main section of the 
city, calling attention to Education 
Week. 

To be informed on all things related 
to the profession, the Program Com- 
mittee during the year had Superin- 
tendent M. L. Carper of Martinsville 
speak on Professional Ethics; in an- 
other program Dr. Dan Cannady of 
Radford College urged that more be 
done about presenting the history of 
our own State to our pupils; Dr. Brown 
of VPI gave an interpretation of Com- 
munism and Russia’s position in the 
world today; and at the last meeting 
T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, discussed retire- 
ment plans in Virginia. 

Mrs. Garland Wilson is president of 
this Association. 


Frank Morgan, Reporter. 


Richmond-Westmoreland Elects 
Officers 

William Acree, assistant principal of 

Farnham High School, was elected 
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president of the Richmond-Westmore- 
land Education Association at its 
Spring meeting in Washington and Lee 
High School, Montross. Other officers 
elected were E. D. Booker, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary D. Ellis, secretary and 
treasurer; and Edward M. Branich, re- 
porter. 

“Segregation in the Schools” was dis- 
cussed by Gordon Lewis of Tappahan- 
nock, and selections by the joint Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland County School 
bands highlighted the meeting. During 
the business session a Code of Ethics 
and a Philosophy for the Association 
were adopted. Frances R. Hutt has 
headed this Association during the past 
year. 


“An Idea” Comes to 
Washington County 

Speaking on “Ideologies”, Dr. H. 
M. Henry, of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, defined his subject as “the study 
of an idea” at the Spring meeting of 
the Washington County Education 
Association held in Central School, 
Abingdon. He described the attributes 
of an ideology as being a source of au- 
thority, a mythology, a body of slo- 
gans, a symbolism, and great leaders. 

Peggy Pat Anderson, a junior at 
Sugar Grove High School, gave her 
prize-winning speech on “Teaching as 
a Career”, which had won the local, 
district, and State public speaking con- 
tests. 

During this meeting the present of- 
ficers were elected to serve another 
year. They are C. L. Jennings, presi- 


dent; J. T. McClellan, vice-president; 
May Joe Craig, secretary-treasurer; 
and C. B. Snodgrass, chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


In the Poetry and Essay 
Spotlight 


The National High School Poetry 
Association and National Essay Asso- 
ciation announce that the following 
public schools are outstandingly rep- 
resented in the Annual Anthology of 
High School Poetry and the Annual 
Anthology of High School Essays: 

Blair Junior High School, Norfolk; 
Central High School, Charlotte Court 
House; Chatham High School; East 
End Junior High School, Richmond; 
Granby High School, Norfolk; Lee 
High School, Staunton; Norview High 
School, Norfolk; Spotsylvania High 
School; George Washington High 
School, Alexandria. 

The Fall Semester closing date for 
the acceptance of manuscripts for An- 
nual Anthology of High School Poetry 
is December 5. The closing date for 
the acceptance of manuscripts for the 
Annual Essay Anthology is November 
§. All high schools are invited to sub- 
mit entries for publication. Students’ 
work may be sent to the Associations, 
3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, 
California. 


Order American Education 
Week materials now from NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 
16, D. C. 
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ANNOUNCING 


BUILDING READING SKILLS 


By ARMSTRONG and HARGRAVE 


Strengthen your reading program with the BuILpING 
READING SKILLs series — designed to establish and 
maintain skills essential to reading with power and 
understanding. 

The Buitptnc READING SKILLS series develops inde- 
pendence in word recognition and confidence in read- 
ing. This developmental and corrective program 
includes practice exercises for eliminating such errors 
as reversals, additions, omissions, and substitutions. 


NOW YOU CAN PREVENT READING FAILURES 


Send today for descriptive folder about 
BuILpDING READING SKILLS. 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS e COLUMBUS, OHIO 














SINCE 
1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 


e LOANS for any sound purpose 
e Low cost AUTO LOANS 
e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking ac- 


count service 


e TRUST services for large and small 
estates 
e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 
These are among the many services offered at our 
six conveniently located offices in Richmond and 
Hopewell, Virginia. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





























J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


We have a complete line of School 
supplies including papers, art ma- 
terials and Educational Toys, etc. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


Write for Our Catalog. 


We will look forward to having you visit 
our exhibit at the coming meeting of the 
VEA. 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te VIRGINIA 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


[wentieth Century Speech and Voice 
Corrections, edited by EMIL FROE- 
SCHELS. Philosophical Library, New 
York, N, Y. 

[his book offers to persons scientifical- 
ly and practically interested in speech and 
voice correction the latest developments in 
this field. 


Elementary School Student Teaching, 
by RALEIGH SCHORLING and G. MAX 
WINGO. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. New York 18, N. Y. 452 pages 
$3.75. 

This text is intended to serve as a 
guide to actual work in the classroom and 
to supplement the experiences gained by 
the prospective teacher in working with 
children. 


Basic Composition, by PHILIP BURN- 
HAM. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 450 pages. $2.20. 
The purpose of this book is to put 

basic language skills within reach of every 

high school student and its approach 


should appeal to student and teacher alike. 


Duties of School Principals, by PAUL 
B. JACOBSON, WILLIAM C, REAVIS, 


and JAMES D. LOGSDON. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 791 
pages. $5.00. 


This book presents a departure from 
other treatises on the principalship in that 
comprehensive consideration is given the 
common elements in the work of prin- 
cipals in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Differentiation is made in the 
treatment whenever the nature of a duty 


varies significantly. 


Let’s Read About Canada, by LEILA 
and KILROY HARRIS. The Fideler Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.95. 

Excellent photographs and interesting 
text make the reading of this book a won- 
derful way for young Americans to get 
better acquainted with our northern neigh- 


bor. 


Mathematics You Need, by EUGENIE 
C. HAUSLE, BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN, 
HARRY EISNER, and MAX PETERS. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 
ee 
This text is intended primarily - for 

classes whose members are not likely to 

go on to higher mathematics. 
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Masked Prowler, by JOHN and JEAN 
GEORGE. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 


New York 10, N. Y. 183 pages. 
$2.50. 
The story of a raccoon told with 


warmth and the true ring of Nature, well 
illustrated throughout. 


Trails to Treasure, by DAVID H. Rus- 
SELL, CONSTANCE M. MCCULLOUGH, 
and Doris GATES. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. 479 pages. $1.84. 
Interesting stories round about Amer- 

ica that will fascinate boys and girls. 


Do and Dare, by BARBARA NOLEN and 
PAUL WITTY. D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

A collection of varied and realistic sto- 
ries and poems for the third grade reader 
in Heath's basal Reading for Interest 
Series. 


Square Dances of Today and How to 
Teach and Call Them, by RICHARD 
KRAUS. A. S. Barnes 6 Co., New 
York 3, N. Y. 130 pages. $3.00. 
It’s a real how-to-do it text and man- 

ual which makes it possible for anyone 

to organize and conduct a square dance 


program. 


Elementary Economics, by J. A. NOR- 
DIN and VIRGIL SALERA. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 844 
pages. $4.50. 

This book is designed to give beginning 
students an understanding needed for ef 
fective citizenship in a democracy. 


Readings for the Atomic Age, by M 
DAVID HOFFMAN. Globe Book Co. 
Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 406 pages. 
$2.80. 

The menace of the atom bomb is no 
story-book bugaboo. Basic facts and es- 
sential meanings of atomic energy by out- 
standing world authorities are compiled 
in this book for high school youth. 


Common Sense About Fund Raising, by 
ROBERT K. LEAVITT. The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., New York 17, N.Y. 
$2.00. Additional copies available for 
distribution to organizations and indi- 
viduals at a special price of $1.00. 

A readable analysis of a survey made to 
determine the public's reaction of two 
schools of thought on fund raising, this 
book seeks to clarify the issue of Federated 


versus Independent fund raising, and is of 
particular interest to those concerned with 
health and welfare organizations on a na- 
tional scale. 


Municipal and Other Local Govern- 
ments, by MARGUERITE J. FISHER and 
DONALD G. BISHOP. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 664 pages 
$4.75. 

Emphasis in this text is upon the tools 
and methods of administration from the 
point of view of the ordinary citizen as 
well as from that of the future public ad- 
ministrator. The authors have written 
with an awareness of the increasing degree 
to which the various units of local gov- 
ernment have become comingled, but the 
material is arranged so that the student 
who wishes to confine his study to munici- 
pal government may do so. 


David Copperfield (adapted), by GER 
TRUDE MODEROW. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, New York City. Fourth 
or fifth-grade vocabulary (unlabeled). 
465 pages. $2.24. 

“To know and to love David is to 
know and to love Dickens’’, points out 
the author of this new adapted version 
of David Copperfield. Now, even students 
who lag behind in reading can turn with 
pleasure to this classic no teen-ager should 
miss. Major reading obstacles have been 
removed, sentences shortened, and difficult 
concepts clarified. 





SECONDARY LEVEL 
TEACHING AIDS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


| “Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 


Farm, and Home” is available for social studies 


| ¢lasses in high school. \t consists of a 48-page 


well-illustrated manual; six two-color wall 
charts (22”x34”); three illustrated notebook 
size leaflets for students . . . (1) industrial 
growth, (2) profits and their distribution, (3) 
occupations in relation to motor vehicles. Send 
for ee teachers’ kit and state number of stu- 


| dent leaflets desired. 


Bureau of Educational Services 
@ department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


imncoaroreatio 


| Makers r) Fine Printi 


1101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA 
L 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 
SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 








AUDITORIUM AND fe) 


CLASSROOM 
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Mathematics Department of Thomas 


New York City and is listed at $.96. 


The basic idea of Plane Geometry Ex- 
perimer-ts is that the major geometric 
truths are better understocd by the stu- 





Ginn and Company. Boston 17, Mass. 


ago is contrasted with life today. 

Growing Up, by Roy O. EILLETT and 
J. WENDELL YEO. 
Company, Boston, Mass. 370- pages. Personal Products Corp............ 43 


D. C. Heath and 


Richmond Teacher Co-Author ing straightedges, protractors, and = BUN UF aucational Services... 61 
. ther tools for use in the experiments. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

on Geometry Experiments + me P CIN Se BG td vs oe aa we 47 

Neighborhood Stories, by WALLACE W. CoB, Dolge ei” AG ay 8 

Allene Archer, now kead of the & » bY J. L. Edwards, Jr... ee ee eee 60 

ATWOOD and HELEN GOss THOMAS. Ezekiel & Weilman Co., Inc........ 57 


First & Merchants National Bank.. 40 
Flowers School Equipment Company 1 


Jefferson High School, Richmond, has Illustrated. 230 pages. $1.60. Foster Studio ......--..--.seeree0 53 
° ° ° ‘ 7vinn 4 OMBDARY ccc cece sccrvsovsese 

prepared Plane Geometry Experiments, This delightful first book in geography Greyhound er Ta eh? hese 9 

7.2 : : Sa Siwate : : D. C, Meath & Company... seis sees 64 

together with Miles C. Hartley and paths ap Fog how rt eg food, S. H. Heironimus Company........ 48 

y clothing, sheiter, and about means Iroquois Publishing Company...... 62 

Veryl Schult. The book has teen pub- f trans ortatio Diffe ent t es >f RS ES ae oy fr ere 52 

lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., re ‘3 ae are. “ UE i I BM ou, «4's 18 Hopes «- 45 

communities are described, and life of long . Wieeemeett Ce... . ceca tees. 54 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 60 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

Inside Back Cover 
Dam tela Gy: BOG i 8656 be Hem ete ces 54 
Motion Picture Supply Company.... 44 


d h h di h f hi Illustrated $2.80. Teacher's Manual. Portland Cement Association coswere 4 
ent when he discovers them tor him- $1.00 Radio Corporation of America...... 6 
f. . ish wavs pet ; sage Rand McNally & Company......... 57 
sel These i teecanoinien furnish y The main purpose of Growing Up is Richmond Office Supply Company... 47 
for the student to find out the truth to help boys and girls become successful ba Cc. Sennsmre Samneeny steeeeees 62 
: Scott, Foresman & Company...... 52 
of basic theorems before he attempts __ both as workers and as persons. Based on dibeer Maehett haennny 6 THe 57 
to prove them deductively. This lab- thorough analysis of all research in the Society for Visual Education...... 51 
. ‘ ficld. the content combines most of the South-Western Publishing Company 47 
—s method of teaching eee : ’ : ded f id * Southern Athletic Supply Company. 40 
minimizes the tendency of the stu- ss pa Or group guidance J. M. Stackhouse Company......... 8 
, 2 and life adjustment programs, and en- State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
dent to memorize theorems without . DONT oo ee Seew eda cecessccsucectivgs 6) 
d ‘ di h H t b 0: tea pan oe egow. them- Suffolk Teachers Bureau . 61 
unde*s"anding them. € entoys the selves and to set up realistic goals. It is Thalhimer Bros., Inc. ........----. 39 
discovery of geometric facts. Thus particularly suited for grades 8 to 10. Virginia Engraving Company...... 61 


the subject holds for him both interest 
and pleasure, as well as greater profit. 


Plane Geometry Experiments is in- 


tended primarily to supplement the ie aoe 


textbook in any plane geometry course. Se oe 


It provides cardboard pages contain- 


American Seating Company ....... 
Bank of Virginia. $s! 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 55 


Virginia Hospital Service Assn. 
Inside Front Cover 


; Virginia School Equipment Com- 
Advertisers Index pt “ heidletr a tas ’ : ja were 3 40 and 61 
Washington National Insurance 
Page IE i ao occas 00 08 Fas A090 Oe 45 
Agency .......... 63 Webster Publishing Company....... 10 
Company PALS Tk < Williams Printing Company....... 60 
oS Tithe apo alias 5 William Wrigley, Jr. Company.... 63 
..Back Cover World Book Company ............. 51 


Zaner-Bloser Company ....-«.-.+++« 48 











THE BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 


by Patton and Young 


Building with Numbers, Gr. 3 How and Why of Arithmetic, 


: Gr. 6 
Follow the Signs, Gr. 4 Arithmetic in Action, Gr. 7 


Arithmetic Tool Chest, Gr. 5 Arithmetic and Life, Gr. 8 












rite 


THE IROQUOIS TIME es AND DATE CHART FOR ALL 
HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORY TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
A WORK BOOK ON EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
A WORK BOOK ON LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORK BOOK ON THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 
All by Southworth and Southworth 


Excellent results follow the use of these highly 
effective, classroom-tested teaching aids, in 
arithmetic and _ history. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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School Rings 
Commencement Announcements 
Personal Cards 
Diplomas 
Caps and Gowns 
Medals and Trophies 


Official 
Virginia High School League Plaques 


W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
717 EAST GRACE STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ANSWERS TO TEST ON 


HANDWRITING 
|. J. H. Bradford—Director of the 
Budget 
Raymond Pinchbeck—University of 
Richmond 


Colgate Darden, Jr.—President, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
+. Harry Byrd—vU. S. Senator 





(Unknown) —Sometody’s vice pres- 
ident 
H. R. Elmore—Superintendent of 
Schools 
7. (Unknown)—Manager of some- 
thing or other 
8. Cranston Williams—Mgr. News- 


paper Publishers Assoc. 
9. Ralph H. Daughton—Former Con- 
gressman 
0. Earl H, McClenney—President St. 
Paul's Polytechnic Institute. 
Herman Neuburger—Magic Novelty 
Company 
J. Hoge T. Sutherland—Director of 
Instruction (in hand writing?) 
3. D. L. B. Fringer—Major A.G.D. 
4. Hubbard S. Lafoon—University of 
Citizenship 
5. Frank D. Fackenthal—Dean, 
umbia University 
6. H.H. Hibbs—Dean, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute 
G. J. Alles—Treasurer, Sylvania Ind. 
Corp. 
8. H. C. Peterson—Manager of some- 
thing or other 
). Arthur Hayes 
York Times 
0. Wm. E. Warner—Ohio University 


Col- 


Sulzberber—New 


21. (Unknown)—Manager, Urbana 
Theatre 
(Unknown)—President Industrial 
Tools Inc 
& Fe I Sprague—Rear Admiral 


U.S.N 
(Unknown)—Agency Cashier 
Sydnor Hodges—Rzesearch Assistant 
(in writing?) 


= 
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Co-oper-action, a guide for teach- 
er association Relations 
ommittees, well written and cleverly 


Professional 
( 
illustrated, has been prepared by the 
California Teachers Association. Em- 
phasis is given in this booklet to The 
Professional Relations Committee, De- 
nocracy Ils Dynamic, Promoting Ethi- 
al Conduct, Maintenance of Profes- 
Standards, Prevention of Pro- 
fessional and Protection and 


onal 
Crises, 
Jefense of the Profession. The style 
s most readable and rating sheets help- 
ul. Write California Teachers Asso- 
lation, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
ilifornia, for a copy. 


**The Foster Family”, a dramatic 
tory in Spanish of the life of an av- 
‘age North American family, isa se- 
es of twelve fifteen-minute radio pro- 
rams, originally prepared by the Pan 
\merican Society of New England in 
operation with the Massachusetts De- 
irtment of Education, and broadcast 
» Latin America over Boston’s Inde- 
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pendent Short Wave Station, WRUL. 
Sets of these twelve conversational 
Spanish programs, including a script 
for each program, are now available 
for your school, library, or Pan Ameri- 
can Club, on 16” disks, to be played 
at 331% rpm, or double track tape, re- 


corded at a speed of 7'/ inches per 
second, with four programs per reel. 
Price $35.00 with order. Address or- 
ders or requests for information to 
The Pan American Society of New 
England, 75 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 











New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 
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NOW=—Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 9 


Here’s good news for 
elementary and junior 
high school teachers. At 
last Science Research 
Associates are getting out 
a guidance service concerned with the 
problems which young people (in 
grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 





This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 


Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 


planned titles are: How rou Grow by 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill, ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan, 
Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 
ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 
Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
clude such monthly items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters). 

In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


if Further Interested—sra JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write sclENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call” without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 











ADAMS 


12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


LAST MINUTE VACANCIES $240-$420 


Member N, A. T. A, 


TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G.. N. W.--WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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HEATH texts that help young people 


PIERCE 


to become well-adjusted adults 


A basic text for orientation classes—enables teen-agers to understand 
themselves as individuals, as members of a family, as students, and as 


citizens in a democracy. 


BILLETT AND YEO —- —- —_—- — 


A new idea in guidance texts—a basal reader, teacher’s manual, and 
laboratory manual dealing with the personal-social problems of youth 


in their own language. 


REID 


Personality and Etiquette, Revised 


A lively, readable text emphasizing accepted social habits, human behavior, 


and the development of personality. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Virginia Representative: RICHARD L. MARSLAND, 703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


— Growing Up 


This Is the Life 


—— 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in this first fall issue of 


Virginia Journal of Education offer 
exciting new material for classroom 
use. Use the advertisers’ own coupon 
for fastest delivery. Or, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


1. 


See All the World Here in 
America Greyhound’s 
wall mural. 
+ graphed in full color. 


newest 
8 feet long. Litho- 
Shows 9 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 


3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

a wok @. 7 § 
RS Ee Be ee > Se 
Subject taught........ Grade... . 
a Nis 6 esis sc iss 
Sehool address... .. 0.2 -e02+.2- 
MMs <s 20 Ce were ss Lee 
Enrollment: Boys..... Girls..... 


USE THIS COUPON 
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outstandingly beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. 

The Co-ordinated Classroom 
is an illustrated, 48-page report 
covering every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems 
in the classroom and their e‘tect 
on children’s posture, vision and 
general welfare. 

Educational Portfolio con- 
tains teaching guide, large ana- 
tomical charts, two booklets on 
menstruation and cards for re- 
ordering more free material. Use- 
ful for group discussion. 
Railroads at Work—a 68-page 
booklet in color with a brief story 
for each picture. Stories in sim- 
ple, direct language. Available 
in classroom quantities for dis- 
tribution to pupils. Grades 1-3, 
picture appreciation; grade 4-up, 
reading. 

An interesting wall chart il- 
lustrating and describing 37 new 
films, covering social studies, 
biography, health and hygiene, 
arts, music and science. 


Contribution of Motor Ve- 
hicles to Industry, Farm, and 
Home is a teachers’ service kit 
prepared for the secondary level. 
It will dramatize your unit on 
transportation and create an ap- 
preciation of the advantages we 
enjoy as citizens of. the U.S.A. 
The New SVE Educational 
Catalog is a most complete and 
up-to-date listing of projection 
equipment, Filmstrips and 2” x 
2” Slidesets, including over 626 
titles listed for the first time. A 
special feature is the ‘Select-A- 
Set” index on page 10, a combi- 
nation index, table of content, 
and specific grade level indicator. 
A teaching tcol that every class- 
room teacher will want on her 
desk. 

The Resourceful Teacher, 
popular with elementary teachers, 
offers 2 new issues. Vol. 4, No. 
2 is “The Role of Historical Geog- 
raphy,” Vol. 5, No. 1 is “Spelling 
and Child Growth.” The ten 
minutes required for reading 
either booklet will be well spent 
for the stimulating new ideas ac- 
quired. 
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Dreaming of furs? 


Your visions of elegance can come 


true... if you use our easy payment plans! 


Maybe you yearn for luscious beaver, 
maybe for opulent mink . . . maybe a 
mouton fills your needs—makes no dif- 
ference, you can afford it if you're 
canny enough to use M & R’‘s convenient 
terms to buy your furs! Choose the 
method that suits your pocketbook best, 
buy early for the very finest pelts, the 
most unhurried workmanship, the best 
selection! 


e Budget Plan—pay 10% down, with 
12 months to pay the rest. 


e Layaway—pay 10% down, the rest 
in 30 days. 


e Charge Account—no down payment, 
60 days to pay. 


e Continuing Budget Account — “pay 
as you go’ plan. 


Millor «Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 





















Virginia teachers think of banking they think of 


e > 
= “ 
ie ank of Virginia; here’s why: 
+ 
° 


‘ter this bank was organized 29 years ago, we recognized that 
s, professional people of high integrity,.would be good bank 
ers. So we originated banking services especially for teachers 
ered services not available elsewhere. And we let the teachers 


ve wanted them for customers. 


P quently, this bank became the bank for teachers. Over the years 
we-riteve served many thousands of them. And it has been a pleasure! 
So each year we renew our standing invitation: Virginia’s teachers 
are especially welcome at The Bank of Virginia! 


Come in, write or telephone. 


— 
AHOKIL <> on - 
a 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“RICHMOND e PETERSBURG e ROANOKE e NEWPORT NEVS$ 
PORTSMOUTH e NORFOLK 








